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Exchange With Reporters 
in San Jose, California 


March 3, 2000 


2000 Presidential Election 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 


the idea of a Gore-Feinstein ticket? 

The President. | think very highly of it. 
And I think she is immensely talented and 
would be good at anything. But this is a deci- 
sion that the Vice President should make 
after he wins the nomination. And it’s not 
done yet. So I would recommend that all 
these questions be deferred until after we 
know for sure that he’s the nominee, and 
then you should ask him. 

Q. How would you assess the Republican 
strategy using you to tarnish their Presi- 
dential candidates? How do you assess it? 

The President. | don’t know. You know, 
they've got to do what they've got to do. I 
wish—when I saw the Vice President and 
Senator Bradley in their last debate, | know 
that the conventional wisdom was it wasn’t 
very interesting because they agreed on too 
much. But what I thought is, how fortunate 
we are to have people that know that much 
and care that much about things that will ac- 
tually affect people’s lives, instead of grab the 
day’s headlines. 

And I thought there was quite a remark- 
able contrast between the substantive level 
of knowledge and discussion in that debate 
and the one I heard last night. That’s the 
only observation I want to make. | 
shouldn’t—they can run their own cam- 
paigns. They don’t need to have me com- 
menting. I shouldn't get in the way of the 
Republicans or the Democrats right now. I'm 
not running. I’m enjoying watching it. 

Q. But is this a campaign—[inaudible]. 

The President. Well, time will tell, won't 
it. The voters are in charge in this deal, not 
me. 


Week Ending Friday, March 10, 2000 


Maine Initiative on the Digital Divide 

Q. Can I clarify? The seventh graders who 
are going to get the laptops, can you tell me 
more about 

The President. Oh, yes. That’s Maine. It’s 
a great story. Angus King in Maine, it’s great, 
he’s got a system to give every seventh grader 
in the State—[inaudible]} 





Note: The exchange began at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Novell Headquarters. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to former Senator Bill Bradley and 
Gov. Angus S. King, Jr., of Maine. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in San Francisco, 
California 


March 3, 2000 


Thank you very much. The first thing | 
would like to say to all of you, after thank 
you for the warm welcome, is that this is not 
the first time I have come here to campaign 
for Senator Feinstein’s reelection. In fact, 
I’m an old hand at this. I came here in "94 
to campaign for Senator Feinstein’s reelec- 
tion, and she stayed in Washington; I had 
to do it all by myself. [Laughter] So it’s nice 
to be here with the evidence of my argument. 
I thank you very much. 

[ also want to thank Senator Barbara Boxer 
and Stu for being here, and Representative 
Barbara Lee, who is also off to a very fast 
start. The women from California in the Sen- 
ate and the House have defied all of the pre- 
conceptions about how long it takes to be- 
come effective in the Congress. It could have 
something to do with that practical instinct 
of worrying more about what you're doing 
than where you're sitting. And they have real- 
ly, really done a good job. 
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President, | promised myself as long as I was 
standing I would do it. And she’s been a great 
ally, and | thank her for that 

But one thing that Dianne does that some- 
times politicians in both parties, especially 
when you get in Washington and you get all 
caught up in this atmosphere, you ‘know, and 
you spe al all your time watching talk 
shows—{laughter|—do realize that if 
you've got a halfway good cable selection, you 
don’t ever have to watch anything but talk 
? [Laughter] And do you real- 
to get on one, all you have to do is take 
a firm position and never change your mind, 
and it’s better if you don’t know anything. 
[Laughter] Actually, if you have any evi- 
dence background, 
it’s a terrific encumbrance be- 
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cause you're supposed to be pe. to great 

effect on these programs. [Laughter] Now, 

re all laughing, but you know it’s pretty 
ais to the truth. [Laughter] 

And Dianne, you know, like me 
We're still under the illusion that when you 
elect us to these things, they're actually 
and we're supposed to get up ¢ and go to work 
every day and like your job. It yields to effort. 
I mean, it really makes a difference if you 
pass a few days in the headlines to figure 
out what actually ought to be in the bill. And 
then if you actually pass a law, it can really 
change people’s lives. 

Now, you're laughing, but I’m telling you, 
hard it is to con- 
centrate on your job if you live in Washington 
today. Barbara is nodding her head. Rep- 
resentative Lee is nodding her head. We live 
in this sort of constant culture of critiquing 
and carping and talking and who's up and 
who’s down and who’s in and who’s out. And 
I wanted to be here tonight—I’m proud to 
show up for somebody who still believes 
being a United States Senator is one of the 
most important jobs in the world and with 
effort you can get results which change peo- 
ple’s lives for the better. And that is the 
measure of public service, and she fulfills it 
in an astonishing w ay. 

Now, the second reason I’m here is to tell 
you I want you to go vote on Tue sday. I can’t 
vote in this primary, but I hope you'll vote. 
You've got a big ballot. You'll have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for things that will affect your 
a and to send a signal where California 
is. I hope you'll vote, as Dianne said, for 
proposition 26. Why? Because it'll build peo- 
ple up; because we're going to have 2 million 
teachers retire in the next few years as our 
student bodies get larger; because we've got, 
already, untold numbers of kids in schools 
that are either overcrowded or tumbling 
down; and because California has shown a 
commitment to turn around failing schools, 
to adopt charter schools, to try things that 
will work. And you need to get all the road- 
blocks out of your way to building your chil- 
dren’s future. j 

And for me, I hope you'll vote against 
proposition 22 because—{applause|—now, 
wait a minute. Calm down. I want to say— 
I'll say more about this in a minute—because 
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jobs, 


you have no idea how 
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however you stand on the question of gay 
I realize that San Francisco 
is different from the rest of ( 
ferent from the rest of But that’s 
not what is at stake here. This initiative will 
have no practical effect whatever 


marriage- -and 
alifornia, is dif- 
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solution in search of 
there 
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a prob lem that isn’t 


on this 
and to divide 

| to divid 
look 


6-year- 


ire being asked to vote 
to get everybody in a white heat 
people at a time 
around, folks, we just had this little 
old girl killed in Michigan by 


boy who got a gun that was stolen, 


when— you know, 
a 6-year-old 
that he 
been able to get his hands 
on. That’s a problem we ought to be working 


shouldn't have 


on. You had a guy flip out in western Penn- 
sylvania and start shooting people at random, 
apparently out of his imagined grievance that 
had some racial basis. You had a guy in Los 
Angeles at Jewish kids—kids—who 
were going to school, just because they were 
Jewish. And then he killed a Filipino postal 
worker just because he was a Filipino and 
he worked for the Federal Government; he 
had double You had Matthew 
Shepard stretched out on a rack in Wyoming. 
You had James Byrd dragged to death in 
Texas. You had this guy who said he belonged 
to a church that didn’t believe in God, but 
did believe in white supremacy, kill a Korean 
Christian walking out of his church and the 
former basketball coach of Northwestern, an 
African-American, And I could go 
on and on. 

We've had all the turmoil in New York City 
over this Diallo case. And I don’t want—as 
I said before, I don’t pretend for a moment 
jury. I didn’t sit there 
and listen to the evidence. But I know most 
people in America of all races believe that 
if it had been a young white man in a young, 
all-white neighborhood, it probably wouldn't 
have happened. That doesn’t mean they were 
guilty under criminal law. And the Justice 
Department is looking into that and the Civil 
Rights Division, and that’s the way to handle 
that. 

But what it does mean is, there’s this huge 


shoot 


satisfaction. 


last year. 


to sec ond-guess the 


gulf out there, still, in too many places where 


people wonder if they can be treated fairly. 
So what I’m trying to do—the reason [ ran 
for President was that the country was in 
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trouble. California was in real trouble back 
in 92, and Washington was dominated by 
sort of a talk show mentality—and the Con- 
gress, too, and in the White House. “Did you 
get your 10 seconds on the news tonight?” 
And the only way you could get it is if you 
were bombing the other side. And there was 
the liberal position, and there was the con- 
servative position. There was the Democrat 
position, and there was a Republican posi- 
tion, and we were supposed to get in here 
and basically fight. And it didn’t matter if 
anything ever got done. 

And | thought to myself: You know, I’ve 

been a Governor for 10 years. I thought: 
I ran my State that way, we'd be in the ditch; 
if you ran your business that way, you would 
be broke; and if we ran our homes that w ay, 
the divorce rate would be 100 percent. | 
mean, this is—it was crazy. And what I want 
you to think about tonight is this. I thank 
Dianne and others who have been so gen- 
erous. So many of you said to me tonight 
kind things about my service for which I am 
grateful. But I want you to think about that 
tonight. 

Elections are about the future. America 
has stayed young by thinking about tomor- 
And the point I want to make to you, 
if you like the fact that America is doing well, 
the only way we can continue to do well is 
to keep striving to do better, because the 
world is changing very rapidly, and because 
there are still unsolved problems and 
unseized opportunities in this country. And 
that’s what this election is about. 


row. 


Dianne mentioned a few of them. How 
are we going to keep the economy going? 
How are we going to bring economic oppor- 
tunity to people in places that have been left 
behind: the Mississippi Delta, where I come 
from; the Rio Grande Valley, where I was 
last week; the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
and other reservations where unemployment 
runs as high as 70 percent; the inner-city 
neighborhoods in California and elsewhere 
rape there is still an unemployment rate 
2, 3, 4 times the national average. What are 
we poten to do to reach them? The rest of 
us need that. If you want to keep doing well, 
you've got to try to do better. Why? Because 
if you invest there, you get inflation-free 
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growth that benefits everyone else. We're liv- 
ing in a time where, economically, doing the 
morally right thing happens to be good for 
you, Equal pay for equal work for 
right. It’s good for the 
economy. Raising the minimum wage is good 
for the economy. Closing the digital divide 
is good for the economy. 


too. 


women is morally 


was out in northern California a couple 
of months ago, and I was with some eBay 
informed me that 20,000 
Americans now make a living on eBay, not 
working for eBay, trading on eBay. And 
they've done a profile of these people and, 
lo and behold, they found that a lot of them 
used to be on welfare. So what happened? 
That little computer—when the digital divide 
was bridged—I believe intelligence is equally 
distributed across racial and income 


executives who 


ines. 
And I grew up in one of the poorest places 
in America, and some of the smartest people 
[ ever met, I had known by the time I was 
10 years old. I’ve always felt that luck had 
something to do with the fact that I was 
standing here, even though all politicians 
want you to believe they were born in log 
cabins they built themselves. [Laughter] 

But anyway, consider this. What does it 
mean that 20,000 people are making a living 
on eBay and some of them used to be on 
welfare? It means if you bridge the digital 
divide, you collapse the distance not only be- 
tween people who are physically isolated 
from markets and opportunities but may be 
isolated from bank loans, isolated from edu- 
isolated from other things. So it’s a 
big question. 


cation, 

How are you going to educate all these 
kids? I mentioned proposition 26. California 
is doing better, with the most diverse student 
body in the country. But I can tell you, we've 
got a lot to do. But we know what to do. 
I was laughing with some of my old Governor 
friends the other day. We didn’t always know 
what to do. Now we know how to turn failing 
schools around. It’s just a question of wheth- 
er we're prepared to invest the money and 
the time and the effort and the discipline and 
the accountability and give the support to the 
kids in trouble with after-school and summer 
school and mentoring and other programs to 
do what needs to be done. But we know what 
to do now. 
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How are you going to help people to bal- 
ance work and family? Are we going to do 
more about child care or not? I could go on 
and on. How are we going to make efforts 
to continue to grow the economy and im- 
prove the environment? It is now no longer 
necessary to degrade the environment to 
grow the economy. This is a digital economy. 
We don’t have to do that anymore. 

And for those of you that are younger than 
me, I'll make you a prediction: Within 20 
years it will become clear, and probably with- 
in a decade, that the only way to improve 
the economy is to continue to improve the 
environment. There is a trillion-dollar market 
out there for people who are committed to 
new technologies to combat global warming. 

Now, how are we going to make the most 
of the scientific technical revolution? What 
does it mean that we're going to sequence 
the human genome? What will it be like 
when we can cure all kinds of cancers when 
there are just a few cells forming, so there’s 
no possibility of metastasis? What will it 
mean when we can block the defective genes 
that cause Alzheimer’s or diabetes or 
Parkinson’s? What will it mean? If you live 
to be 65 in America, your average life e xpect- 
ancy is already 82. Dianne told me tonight 
that there were three people that she knew 
of that were 90 years old in this audience. 
Can you imagine? Just 10 years ago | you'd 
never go to a group like this, at this hour 
of the night, and find three people who were 
90 years old. True. [Laughter] Ten years 
from now—10 years from now you will come 
to a meeting like this, and there will be 25 
people that are 90 years old. 

Now, what does all this mean to us? What 
does it mean to say we're in a global econ- 
omy, in a global society? What are our re- 
sponsibilities to those poor people that are 
clinging for life on those trees in Mozam- 
bique tonight? Was I right or wrong to send 
the NATO. planes, the American planes in 
so that the people could go home in Kosovo? 
These are big questions. 

What are our obligations to the peace 
process in the Middle East, in Northern Ire- 
land, in the tribal wars in Africa? What is 
it that binds us together as a people? That's 
what this election is about. You've got to 
think about these big things. Don’t get into 
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this sort of old, broken record kind of cheap 
slug mentality in this election. This is a big 
election. And it’s not about what will get you 
15 seconds on the evening news or what 
makes for a hard punch on a talk show. 

This country is doing well because we have 
been animated by good ideas, new ideas root- 
ed in basic values: opportunities for all, re- 
sponsibility from all, a community of all 
Americans. It’s working because we have— 
our crowd does, in Washington—some basic 
ideas. We think everybody is important, ev- 
eryone matters. We think everybody ought 
to get a chance. We think eve rybody’ s got 
a role to play. We 2 think we all do better when 
we help each other. That’s what we believe. 

Now, the results are pretty encouraging. 
But I am imploring you: Do not be lulled 
into a false sense of confidence or think for 
a moment it does not matter whether you 
keep looking to tomorrow or whether you 
exert particular efforts to vote in the elections 
this year. 

I want to close with a little 
will betray my age. [L rosea 
giving I hi 
Hillary and | “er a bene friends and their 
kids come stay with us. And this one beautiful 
little girl looked up at me—she was 6 years 
old—and she said, “How old are you, 
way?” [Laughter] And I said, “Well, 
I’m 53.” And she said, “That’s a lot.” 
ter] 

And to those of you who are younger | 
will say—and to those of you who are older, 
you know what I’m saying—it is a lot, but 
it doesn’t take long to live a life, no matter 
how long it is. 

When we passed this milestone _ this 
month, and we had the longest economic ex- 
pansion in history, I went back and studied 
the last economic expansion in history. Do 
you know when the record was that we 
broke? Nineteen sixty-one to 1969. Now, let 
me tell you a little something from my 53 
years of life. 

In 1964, I finished high school. Our coun- 
try had been heartbroken by President 
Kennedy’s assassination, but then we had ral- 
lied behind President Johnson, and he was 
wildly popular because we had an economy 
we thought would go on forever: high 


g 
growth, low inflation, low unemployment. 


story, which 
Over Thanks- 


any- 
Mary, 
[Laugh- 
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We were passing civil rights bills right and 
left in the United States Congress. And most 
people believed we would actually solve the 
problems of race through the laws, through 
Congress and the courts. The Vietnam war 
had not yet manifested itself in the way it 
later did. And most people believed that we 
would prevail in the cold war, which we sub- 
sequently did, but most people thought we 
would do it without torment, turmoil, and 
division. We were feeling pretty cool in the 
summer of 1964. We thought we'd have so- 
cial justice, economic progress, and freedom 
and national security in the world—and 
would just happen. That’s what we thought 
when I graduated from high school. 

Not long after that, we had the Watts riots. 
Not long after that, the streets of every major 
city were filled with antiwar demonstrations. 
Within 4 years, when I graduated from col- 
lege at Georgetown, it was 2 days after 
Robe rt Kennedy had been killed, 2 months 
after Martin Luther King had been killed, 
9 weeks after Lyndon Johnson said he 
wouldn’t run for reelection. 

Our country was split right down the mid- 
dle over the Vietnam war, and in just a cou- 
ple of months President Nixon would be 
elected President on the first of our cam- 
paigns of division. You may remember, he 
said he was representing the Silent Majority, 
which meant the rest of us, I guess, were 
in the loud minority. [Laughter] But the mes- 
sage was clear: America is divided into two 
camps, “us” and “them”. And anybody who’s 
not with us is them. And we've been “us- 
ing” and “them-ing” ever since in some way 
or another. 

And ever since I ran in 1992, I have done 
my best to heal those breaches and to bring 
us together and to get us to let go of some 
of that stuff, that poison, that venom, that 
need we always seem to have to be divided 
one from another. 

But I tell you this because when I was 18 
in 1964, times were just about like they are 
now, and I thought it would all be fine. And 
in next to no time, all the wheels ran off, 
and by 1967 everything was divided. And 
within a few more months in 1968, within 
a few more months our expansion came to 
an end. 
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I say this to you not as your President but 


as a citizen have waited for 35 years for 


my country to be in a position to build the 
future of our dreams for our children that 
all of us could be a part of, not just those 
here 


but the people that were good enough to 


of us that are wealthy enough to come 
serve us tonight, not just those of us that are 
doing great and have lived most of our lives 
but those of us that are just beginning. 

But | Don't 
fident overcasual. 
in life we’re 


remember you be 


overcon- 
You know 
always lucky when we get a sec- 


Don't you be 


ond chance, and most of us are lucky enough 
But a country 
God to get a second 
chance. I’m glad I helped to build America’s 
second chance 
it now. I’ve waited 35 years to see it 

That’s why I’m Dianne Feinstein. 
That's why I’m traipsing all over the country 
trying to get people to think about this. And 
when this political debate goes on, don’t you 
get caught in all this little stuff. You lift this 
country up; lift the people in your community 
up. Tell the pe ople why they ought to vote. 
Remind them of how we lost our last expan- 
sion. Think about all the possibilities for the 
future. big. Be big and remember: We 
all do better when we help each other, and 
the only way to keep doing well is to be com- 
mitted to doing better. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


have had more than one. 


is indeed graced by 
last 7 years. We’s 


these e got 


tor 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:50 p-m. in the 
Peacock Court at the Mark Hopkins InterConti- 
nental. In his remarks, referred to Stewart 
Boxer, husband of Senator Barbara Boxer; Robert 
J. and Suzanne McCarthy, dinner chairs; Richard 
Blum ot Senator Dianne Feinstein; 
Kayla Rolland, who was shot and mortally wound- 
ed by a 6- year- old classmate in Mount Morris 
Township, MI: Ronald Taylor, who alle gedly went 
on a deadly shooting spree in Wilkinsburg, PA 

and West African immigrant Amadou Diallo, te 


died after being shot in the 


he 


husband 


New York City by four police officers, who were 
acquitted of all criminal charges on February 25 
in Albany, NY. The President also referred to Cali- 
School Facilities Local 
Majority Vote, which would permit a simple ma- 


fornia’s proposition 26 


jority tor school bond issues as opposed to the 
super majority currently required; and proposition 
22, Limit on Marriage Initiative, which would ban 
gay marriages in California. This item was not re- 
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ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 


issue 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Dinner in 
San Francisco 


March 3, 2000 

Thank you very much. Well, first of all, 
I want to thank Sandy and Jean for having 
me back in this wonderful old home, which 
I love so much. And I thank the Staglins for 
cohosting this event, and for the wine, which 
I could not resist tasting, even though I’ve 
been up since 3 o'clock in the morning your 
time. And I was glad Dianne sort of gave 
you a little profile of my day, so that if | 
collapse while speaking, you will be generous 
enough to make a few exceptions for me. 
[Laughter] And thank you, Eric, for the great 
time we had earlier in the day with the Aspen 
Institute ips Novell. 

Tonight, I am here, and at the next stop 
| have to mz ie I’m trying to help the people 
who, unlike me, will be running for office 
in 2000. And I normally get a laugh when 
I tell people that. Sometimes I wonder why 
I'm doing this; I'm not running for anything 
anymore, and most days, it’s okay with me. 

But I’m here tonight because I want to 
see the work we've done for the last 7 years 
and a couple of months continue. I’m here 
because I remember what California was like 
in 1991, when I came here. And I see what 
it’s like today. But I also see underneath that 
the continuing challenges that Dianne men- 
tioned and othe rs, but let’s just take the two 
she talked about: the challe1 nges of the chil- 
dren in the schools and how it manifests 
itself, ultimately, in your needing 280,000 
high-tech workers you can’t get; and the chal- 
lenge of the safety of our streets and our 
neighborhoods, our homes and our schools. 

Let me say, I'd like to make a couple of 
points very briefly. With regard to education, 
I've been working on this stuff for over 20 
years now, proudly. I was first elected Gov- 
ernor—in 1979 I became a Governor. And 
I just had the Governors to the White House. 
It was my 20th Governors’ conference as 
both a Governor and a President. I never 
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got tired of being Governor, either. I loved 
it 

But when we started out, I think it’s fair 
to say that we didn’t really know what it 


these schools around. We 
as an excuse anymore. Dianne 
about Chicago. In the Robert 
Taylor Homes project, which is the poorest 
part of Chicago, there is an 
school that has had all the things you talked 
about, where the district—you heard her say 
the district has increased its scores by 12 and 
14 percent. 2 years 
have doubled their reading scores and triple “d 
their math scores. And they were at a very 
low base, but the point is, that’s quite aston- 
ishing. 

And it is true that in Los Angeles—it’s not 
practical to just ban social promotion any- 
where 


would take to turn 
don’t have that 
talked to you 


elementary 


The poorest schools in 


unless you can find the 
give every child who needs it an after-school 
program and every child who needs it a sum- 
mer school program. In Chicago, if they tell 
you—if you fall within the social promotion 
standard and you can’t be promoted, you do 
have the option of going to summer sc ‘hool. 
And you, in all probability, based on their 
experience, won't be held back if you go to 
summer school. The summer school in “Chi- 
cago is now the sixth biggest school district 
in the United States of America—the sum- 
mer school. 

Now, the point I want to make is that, sim- 
ply—or let’s take—Dianne mentioned the 
charter schools. When I became President, 
there was one charter school in all America, 
in Minnesota. And we began to promote 
them, and we began to provide funds for 
States to start them. And now, there are 
— 2,000. And my goal was to have 3,000 

America by the end of this year; I think 
we re going to make it. 

But we also know we're going to have 2 
million teachers retire. What she said about 
paying the teachers more is absolutely right. 
There is a national board of professional 
teaching standards that certifies master 
teachers. My goal is to get one in every school 
building in America. If we could do that, we 
could change the culture of teaching. But 
they should be paid much more. 

When I started the NetDay, the effort to 
hook all the schools up to the Internet—the 


resources to 
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Vice President and I were out here in ’94— 
only 3 percent of our classrooms were 
hooked up to the Internet; today, 63 percent 
are; 11 percent of our schools then, today 
90 percent of our schools. But there are 
schools so old and decrepit they can’t even 
be wired. And there are other schools—I vis- 
ited an elementary school in Florida that had, 
count them, 12 housetrailers out behind it— 
12, not 1 or 2, 12—full of kids. 

That's why it’s so important that you pass 
this proposition 26. We need to do more at 
the national level, but you do, as well. 

Now, what's all that got to do with this 
election season? Because we could talk about 
all this stuff until the cows come home. The 
important thing about every election is that 
it is a job interview. But the difference is 
that the people have to redefine the job at 
every election. So that, in a way, the person 
they select for the job depends upon how 
they define the job. 

Whenever anyone comes to me and says, 
“Mr. President, should I run for this, that, 
or the other job?” I say, “Why do you want 
it, and what would you do?” It’s a job inter- 
view. That’s what an election is. And when 
you get it, it’s a job. I told the group that 
we were with earlier that one of the reasons 
I’m a huge fan of Senator Feinstein is that 
she really thinks she has a job to do. You 
heard her up here talking. She is what they 
derisively refer to as a policy wonk in W ash- 
ington, as opposed to a talk show maven. And 
that’s what I love about her. That’s why the 
first—you know, she’s been in the Senate just 
a couple of years, and she succeeded in pass- 
ing that ¢ ‘california desert protection legisla- 
tion and saving the redwoods and passing the 
assault weapons ban—because she works. 

So the first thing I would like to suggest 
to you, the most important thing you can do 
as citizens this year is to figure out what you 
want to do with all this prosperity we have. 
What do you think the big che allenges of 
America are? What do you think the big op- 
portunities are? If somebody asked you to- 
morrow why you came here, are you going 
to say that, “the sponsors mé ide me,” or “J 
owed it to them,” or “I wanted to see this 
house,” or “I want to see Clinton one more 
time before he rides off in the sunset?” 
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{Laughter I 
give? Think about this, this is very important. 
the of democracy 
through time depends upon people taking 
these moments at election time to be heard. 
And the choice of the American people for 
President, for Senator, for Representative, 
for the Governors, it depends upon what you 
think it’s about. And the whole reason I ran 
for President in "91 and ’92 is I thought that 
It had be- 
obsessed 
with who was up, who was down, who was 
You had to have a liberal 
position or a conservative position or a Re- 


mean, what reasons will you 


Because movement 


Washington had become clueless. 


come sort of turned on itself, 


in, who was out. 
publican position or a Democratic position, 
the twain will meet. 
don’t confuse me 


never 
sake, 


give 


“For goodness 
with new ideas and 
ust my 15 seconds on the news at 
J ; 


night. 


me 


And it might have been very satisfying for 
the people who played the political game in- 
the beltway, 


side but it wasn’t working very 


well in California or Arkansas or any place 


. So we did some re “ally dra- 
matic things. We put arithmetic back into the 
budget. Somebody asked me what was the 
main economic contribution I made to Amer- 
ica in this high-tech age. I said, “I restored 
arithmetic to Washington.” [Laughter] 

But I think it’s very important that you 
think about this. And what I would like you 
to at least think about saying to people, if 
they ask you tomorrow why you came, is that 
you care about what happe ns in this election, 
and you believe in some ways this election 
is more important than the two that preceded 
it because of our prosperity and because our 
prosperity has given us the opportunity and 
the re sponsibility to define and build the fu- 
ture. 


else I could see 


I mean, in "92, let's face it, folks, we just 
had to stop the ship from sinking. It took 
2 or 3 years to quit baling out of the ship 
and then to turn it around, to turn the ship 
of state around. But no one seriously thinks 
our country will become—so just take the 
two Dianne talked about—until we 
can give all of these kids a world-class edu- 
cation, have some standards, have some ac- 
countability, have adequate support. We 
know what works. We don’t have an excuse 


issues 
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anymore. It’s just a question of whether we're 
going to do it. 

No one seriously thinks we'll be what we 
ought to be as a nation until we’re much, 
much safer. And we have to face the fact 
that a big—and I have worked hard to put 
100,000 police on the streets. I’m trying to 
put 50,000 more out there today in the high 
crime areas. Dianne and I had an announce- 
ment out here in California several years ago 
on zero tolerance for guns in schools. We've 
spent fortunes of your money helping schools 
establish school safety programs. 

But it is not rational that we continue to 
be in the grip of an ideology and a political 
interest group that says that you can’t even 
put chiid trigger locks on guns; that you can’t 
extend the background check law that applies 
if you go to buy a handgun in a gun store, 
to gun shows that occur on the ‘weekends 
at these urban flea markets; that we can’t 
have automatic, large capacity ammunition 
clips made in America, but we can import 
all the ones we want and hook them up to 
our guns; that you have to get a license that 
proves you can drive a car, but you don’t have 
to get a license that proves you've got a clean 
background and you know how to use a gun. 
[ mean, these things don’t make sense, not 
if you really want a safe country. 

But the larger generic question is, what 
do you propose to do with our prosperity? 
And I'm as interested in this election as a 
citizen as I am a President, because I'll be 
a citizen after the next election. And I feel 
very privileged to have served, to have played 
a role in this, to have had something to do 
with establishing the conditions within which 
so many of you have built a new economy. 
You're trying to give Americans the tools to 
succeed in that new economy, to balance 
work and family. 

We've at least pointed the Congress in the 
direction of what it would take to get the 
country out of debt, to save Social Security 
and Medicare for the baby boom gener ration 
so we don’t bankrupt our kids and our 
grandkids, to grow the economy and improve 
the environment and meet the challenge of 
global warming, to maximize the impact of 
science and technology, to deal with the chal- 
lenges I talked about out at Eric’s place 
today, to the Aspen Institute, about how do 
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you preserve privacy and security of certain 
records and still lead to entrepreneurial ge- 
nius, the Internet—all these big questions. 

But I hope you will say, “Look, I’m more 
interested in politics than ever, because | 
think we have a special obligation to make 
the most of this prosperity and a special op- 
portunity to do this.” I mean, aren’t you 
proud that you've got a Senator ay could 
go all the way look in a poor 
school just to see whether what vt" there 
might work for kids in California? I mean, 
see, that’s what Senators are supposed to do, 
not scream at people at 9 decibels and—it’s 
like a version of space aliens, some of these 
talk shows here. [Laughter] 

I mean, that’s what public service is all 
about. So I hope you will say that. It’s obvi- 
ous, I think, to you what I—I believe our 
approach is good. I think saying the role of 
Government is to provide conditions and give 
people the tools to make the most of the new 
economy, to keep us moving forward, to help 


to Chic: ago, 


balance work and family, to get rid of poverty 


among children, to make this the safest big 
country in the world, to prove we can im- 
prove the economy and improve the environ- 
ment, and, indeed, that we have to, that the 
two will become more and inter- 
dependent. 

You think I was right in Kosovo? You think 
[ was right in Bosnia? What do you want the 
next President to do about that? What are 
our obligations to stand against racial and re- 
ligious and ethnic and tribal hatred and 
slaughter? Think I did the right thing to send 
helicopters to help those people clinging to 
life on those trees in Mozambique? If you 
do, that’s all part of your world view, what 
you want America to be like in the 2lst 
century. 

And Dianne 
fore 

gave, 


more 


talked about what I said be- 
I won't try to replicate the speech | 
but what moved the audience, and | 
will say it in less eloquent terms here, be- 
cause I want you to think about this. The 
thing that bothers me about this election, I 
listen to the Republican debate, you know, 
and I think all four of the candidates that 
are left in this race crossed the real threshold, 
the first threshold, which is could you look 
at these people and imagine them being 
President? The answer to that is yes. | mean, 
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these are people with some achievement and 
some real seriousness, and they lived lives 
that are worthy, nearly as I can tell, you 
know, even the ones that say bad things about 
me because they have to, to get votes on the 
other side. [Laughter] Okay, so they crossed 
the threshold. Then the whole issue is your 
employment decision here is based on what 
you think this election is about, because in 
theory, you could hire any of them. 

And I'm telling you—the point I tried to 
make earlier tonight, I'll just leave you with 
this—is that I think this should be a time 
of urgency. I think it should be a time where 
the American people say the only way we 

can keep — well is if we keep trying to 

do better, if we keep trying to expand “the 
circle of sinters to deepen the meaning 
of freedom, to strengthen the bonds of our 
community. That’s the only way we can keep 
doing well because the times are dynamic 
and because everyone who has lived any 
length of time knows that life can get away 
from you in a hurry. 

And what I said that got the crowd’s atten- 
tion was that when we were celebrating this 
last month, in February, the fact that this 
is now the longest economic expansion in our 
Nation’s history, I said, “W. ell, I want to go 
study the last longest expansion, you know, 
the one whose record we broke.” And it was 
the 1960's, 1961 through 1969. 

[ graduated from high school in °64. Presi- 
dent Kennedy had been killed; the country 
was heartbroken. We united behind Presi- 
dent Johnson. There was enormous opti- 
mism. We were passing civil rights bills right 
and left in the Congress. The Vietnam war 
was not yet dividing our people, and every- 
one assumed that the economy would go on 
forever, high growth, low unemployme nt, 
low inflation. Everybody assumed we'd solve 
civil rights in the Congress and, of course, 
everybody assumed we'd prevail in the cold 
war without dividing the country. 

A year later, Watts; 2 years later, dem- 
onstrations in ev ery major city in the country. 
Four years later, I said, when I graduated 
from college, it was 2 days after Bobby 
Kennedy was killed, 2 months after Martin 
Luther King was killed, 9 weeks after Lyndon 
Johnson couldn’t run for reelection. Every 
city in the country was divided right down 
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Richard 
Nixon got elected, and a few months later, 
as the candidate of the Silent Majority, which 


the middle over the Vietnam war 


meant those of us that weren’t for him were 
in the loud minority. It was the first election 


between “us” and “them,” a tactic that peo- 
ple have perfected since then, dividing the 


No 


us” 


electorate between “us” and “them.’ 


more “we” in American politics you 


and “them.” That was the salience of this 
whole Bob Jones University thing in the pri- 
maries. For those of us that are southerners, 
inyway, that went through that. 

And what's happened? We've been living 
with that legacy ever since. And one of the 
reasons that I ran for President is I didn’t 
like “us” and “them” politics. I didn’t mind 
disagreeing with the Republicans, but I don’t 
think I should have to demonize them, and 
I don’t think I should ever shut my door to 
them. And if they've got a good idea, I don’t 


And I be- 


lieve we ought to build this country with any- 


think I ought to run away from it 


body's new ideas, as long as you believe ev- 


erybody counts, everybody should have a 
chance, everybody's got a role to play, we 
all do better when we help each other. That’s 
what I think 

And the point | was trying to make today, 
I'll just make it to you—I want you to think 
about this tonight. I’m telling you in 1964 
when I graduated from high school, we 
thought we were on automatic. We thought 
that sucker was going to fly. And it came 
apart. The wheels came off in no time. And 
every one of you, if you've lived long enough, 
can remember a personal incident in your 
life or your business life when the wheels 
came off because you thought everything was 
going so well, nothing bad could happen. 

This is a time for vigilance, for devotion, 
ior patriotism in the best sense. I’ve waited 
for 35 years for this, and I’ve worked hard 
for 7 years to give you the chance to finish 
building this bridge to tomorrow, building 
the future by dreams for our children. But 
just as a citizen, I think America gota second 


chance in my lifetime. That’s what this elec- 


tion is about. That's why you want people 
like her in office, people that know it’s a job; 
it’s about ideas; it’s about work; it’s about 


people; it’s about giving everybody a chance. 
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And if you define the election in the right 
way, with a sense of urgency, you will pre- 
determine the winner. This election cycle 
you mark my words, from President through 
all the congressional races down to every 
other one, the winner will be determined by 
how the employers—that’s you, now —define 
the job. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. at a pri 
vate residenc e In his remarks he reterre d to din 
ner cohosts Sanford R. and Jeanne Robertson and 
Garen and Sheri Staglin; and Eric Schmidt, chief 
executive officer, Novell The President also re 
ferred to California’s proposition 26, School Fa- 
cilities Local Majority Vote, which would permit 
a simple majority for school bond issues as op- 
posed to the super majority currently required 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appr ypriate issue 
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I got up this morning—{applause]. Thank 
you. Thank you. 1 want to—you’re looking 
here at a medical miracle. 1 got up this morn- 
ing at 3 o'clock in the morning your time, 
and I'm still going. [Laughter] I’m glad to 
be back with Susie and Mark, and I’m glad 
to be here with all of you. 

The major thing I would like to do tonight 
is have a chance to visit with you, so I think 
I'll forgo the speech and come around and 
just visit, and we'll all talk about whatever 
you'd like to talk about. 
~ And Mayor Rendell, thank you for being 
here. Let me say, I’ve had a great night to- 
night. | made two appearances for Senator 
Feinstein and the Democratic Senate Cam- 
paign Committee, and we had very good 
crowds, and we talked a lot about what's 
going on in America today. So maybe we can 
have some visits about it, and I look forward 
to it. Thank you very much for coming. 

And give us some more music. I love that. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:29 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
Susie Thompkins Buell and Mark Buell, reception 
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general chair, 
This item was 


Edward G. Rendell 
National Committee 
not received in time for publication in the 
issue. A tape available for 
verification of the content of these remarks 


hosts; and 
Democratic 
appro- 


priate was not 
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Good morning. Today I want to speak with 
you about the senseless and heartbreaking 
gun violence that has shaken our Nation once 
again. 

Yesterday, the community of Mount Mor- 
ris Township, Michigan, held memorial serv- 
ices for a beautiful little girl who was shot 
to death in her first-grade classroom on Tues- 
y. Kayla Rolland was only 6 years old. 
When she walked to school with her older 
brother and sister, her backpack looked al- 
most as big as she was, but she loved to carry 
books and read. In the words of her grand- 
mother, she was a bright light who lit up ev- 
erything wherever she went. 

The community of Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was also devastated this week. On 
Wednesday, a gunman unloaded his fury and 
a .22 caliber revolver in a busy commercial 
center. Five men were killed or grievously 
wounded, including a young college student 
and a man who served his community as a 
priest for 23 years. These tragedies were not 
isolated events. From Littleton to Fort 
Worth, Paducah to Pearl, gun violence has 
stolen the lives of young and old alike. It has 
desecrated churches and classrooms and day- 
care centers. It’s kept parents up at night and 
made schoolchildren afraid to get on the bus 
in the morning. 

Every day, gunfire takes the lives of a 
dozen chiidren in America. One University 
of New Hampshire survey showed that 60 
percent of 15-year-olds said the *y could get 
hold of an unlocked gun. If you look just at 
the accidental gun de aths among children 
under 15, the rate in the United States is 
9 times higher than in the other 25 industrial 
countries combined. This is intolerable, and 
we must act, because we can do something 
about it. 

Last year, with a tie-breaking vote by Vice 
President Gore, the Senate passed a juvenile 
crime bill that would go a long way toward 


day. 
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strengthening our gun laws, requiring child 
safety locks, banning large ammunition clips, 
and closing the gun show background check 
loophole. 

The House passed a much weaker bill. 
And for the past 8 months, the leaders in 
Congress have simply failed to get together 
to complete a final bill for me to sign. I’ve 
called on congressional leaders to join me at 
the White House on Tuesday to break that 
logjam. In that meeting I'll insist that they 
get the job done. I want Congress to se nd 
me a final bill that closes the loophole that 
allows criminals to buy firearms at gun shows, 
bans the importation of high capacity ammu- 
nition clips, holds adults accountable when 
they allow young people to get their hands 
on deadly guns, and requires child safety 
locks for all new handguns, the kind of locks 
that would have prevented a first grader from 
taking Kayla Rolland’s life. 

I'll also ask for support on three other vital 
measures: to develop smart guns that can 
only be fired by the adults who own them; 
to require that new handgun buyers first get 

photo license showing they passed the 
Brady background check and a gun safety 
course; and to hire 1,000 new gun prosecu- 
tors. Gun crime prosecutions already are up 
16 percent since I took office, but we should 
do more. 

In a country of 270 million people, no law 
can stop every act of gun violence. But we 
can’t just throw up our hands as if gun safety 
laws don’t make a difference. We all have 
a responsibility to do our part, parents, com- 
munity leaders, members of the gun indus- 
try, and yes, Members of Congress, too. 

When we passed the Brady bill, people ar- 
gued it wouldn't make any difference be- 
cause criminals don’t buy guns at gun stores, 
they said. But it turned out a lot of them 
did. Brady background checks have now 
blocked gun purchases by 500,000 felons, fu- 
gitives, and stalkers. And gun crime is down 
by more than 35 percent since 1993. 

The only reason Congress hasn't already 
sent me a bill with comprehensive gun safe ty 
provisions is because of the pressure tactics 
and the threats of the NRA. In fact, the NRA 
now is launching a $20 million campaign to 
target and to defeat Members of Congress 
who support responsible gun safety laws. But 
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first 
time tor 


first graders, it’s 
guided by their 
a fear or the 


when graders shoot 


Congress to be 
and their heads, not by 
pressure tactics of the NRA 

all of us to make 


veard in the Halls of Congress. 


hearts 


It’s time for our voices 
The very least 
little 


Kayla Rolland and all the other tragic victims 


we can do to honor the memory of 
of gun violence is to pass sensible gun safety 
legislation right now 
Thanks for listening. 

Note: The at 1:05 p.m. on 
at the Silicon 
Novell Head- 
vadcast at 10:06 a.m 
available 
Press Secretary on March 
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Thank you, Neil. I want to 
begin by just telling you that from the mo- 
realized that | 
was going to have a wonderful time this 
evening. | thank the Nazarians, the 
Farahniks, and the Kadishas, and all of you 
for being here 
Davis was talking about this being 
the Governor's Mansion—when I walked in 
here and looked up at the spiral staircase, 
I said, “You know, I really do live in public 
housing, after all.” foe ghter 

Seriously, let me say to all of you that I 
am profoundly honored to be here with you 
tonight because what our 


Thank you 


ment I got out of the car, 


Gray 


host said in his 
opening remarks about coming here from 
Iran with nothing and how well he has done, 
and all of you have done, is a testament to 
faith and family and work. 
Thank you be having the rabbi here tonight. 
He even gave me a book to read tonight. 
Laughter) I promised to read it as quickly 
as I can 

I ran for President because I felt that this 
country had the 
people were given the conditions and the 
tools in which their faith, their family, their 


the power oO 
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work could flourish. And it has been a joy 
and an honor to serve. For whatever role | 
have played in our prosperity and our im- 
proving social progress and our role in peace 
around the world, I am very grateful. But 
| want you to think tonight about, also, the 
role you can play. There is no such thing as 
a time to comple tely rest, maybe a day, a 
week, but not a long time. And a country 
becomes great by always trying to do better. 
Sometimes in small steps, sometimes in large 
steps 

I believe some very basic, simple things. 
You said that the President is not royalty yet. 
Most of the people in the national political 
press certainly agree with that statement. 
[Laughter] But I came from the heartland 
of America. I was the first person in my fam- 
ily ever to graduate from college. But I was 
taught to believe something as a child I still 
believe. And I look around here, and I see 
the living embodiment. 

I believe every person counts, that every- 
one should have a chance, that everyone has 
a responsible role to play in life, and that 
we all do better when we help each other. 
[ believe that freedom is the best system of 
government to allow the values that any of 
us have to flourish. And the fact that you 
can come here, preserve your community, 
and be a part of the larger American commu- 
nity is stunning evidence that that is right. 

I regret that so many of you had to leave 
your native land, one of the most wonderful 
pl aces in all of human history, one of the 
most acter places, culturally, in all of 
human history. And I hope and pray that 
what we have seen in three elections now, 
there, means that there is a movement to- 
ward openness and freedom there, too, and 
that someday all of you will be able to go 
home to visit and have two homes, complete 
and open and free. 

I have done my best to support that pro- 
cess in the limited way any American Presi- 
dent can. I have also done my best to stand 
against the forces of religious and racial and 
ethnic and tribal hatred throughout the 
world, as you pointed out, from Northern 
Ireland to the Middle East to Africa to the 

Balkans. I have tried to protect the right of 
every person in this country and to advance 
the right of every person in every country 
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to practice their faith as they see fit. And 

have than ever that usually, 
when you do the right thing, it turns 
be the practically beneficial thing. 

And so, as I think about this moment, here 
we are on the eve of another set of elections, 
it seems like only yesterday I first took the 
oath of office. And this is the first election 

1 almost 30 years that I have not been in- 
volved in as a candidate. And on most days, 
I’m all right. [Laughter] But tonight I speak 
to you not only as your President but as a 
citizen. I believe that our obligation in this 
election is to show that we are grateful for 
our prosperity, and we intend to do some- 
thing with it. I believe our obligation in this 
election is to show that we are not arrogant 
about our progress, because we realize we'd 
have profound challenges here and around 
the world that we can still have an impact 
on, and we should shoulder those challenges 
and embrace them eagerly. 

I believe that this election will be deter- 
B.. by what the people of this country 
decide the election is about. If they decide 
it’s about who can offer the most immediate, 
short-term gratification, we'll be in trouble. 
If they decide that this has been a pretty good 
7 years because we've continued to take the 
long view and we asked people to save a little 
so that we could get the country out of defi- 
cits, and now we're trying to get the country 
out of debt. And lo and behold, it turned 
out to be good social policy, because when 
interest rates dropped, more jobs were cre- 
ated and more poor people worked them- 
selves into the middle class, and the welfare 
rolls were cut in half, and we were still able 
to double our investment in education. So 
that’s what I am concerned about, as your 
President and as a citizen. 

You came here, some of you came here 
directly from Iran after a terrible upheaval. 
You know, therefore, that you can never take 
life’s blessings for granted. I don’t want the 
American people to take life’s blessings for 
granted. I want them to take this as an enor- 
mous opportunity to build a future of our 
dreams for all the children of this country. 
If we do that, we'll be just fine. 

Tomorrow I’m going, at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, to Selma, Alabama, where, 35 years 
ago tomorrow, 600 brave Americans walked 


found more 
out to 
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across a bridge for the right to vote. Some 


of them were killed for it. Many of them were 
But because they walked 
this country is a better 


brutalized for it. 
across that bridge, 
place. 

What I want to say to you is, at the time 
that happened, most of you were not in this 
country then. Most of you in this room 
weren't even born then. But I was just a 
young boy. I believed that my President was 
doing a great thing to give every American 
the right to vote, something that had been 
too long denied. I believed that my Congress 
was doing a great thing to guarantee the civil 
rights of ‘all Americans. And I believed that 
we were in an economic period of oppor- 
tunity that would go on forever. 

You may know that last month we cele- 
brated the longest economic expansion in the 
history of America. I’m proud of that. The 
last | longest economic expansion in the his- 
tory of America was the decade of the 1960’s, 
and because we were not careful, it got away 
from us. And instead of passing civil rights 
laws in Congress, we had riots in the streets. 
Instead of winning the cold war by the power 
of our example and our values and our strong 
defenses, the country was torn apart over the 
war in Vietnam. Instead of electing people 
that we admired, we saw Senator Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King killed just before 
I graduated from college. 

I say that not to depress anyone but just 
to remind you of what you who are immi- 
grants and who had to flee your country 
know: Opportunities in life are not to be 
taken for granted; good fortune is not to be 
taken for granted. We are never to believe 
that we deserve everything we have. Instead, 
we are to ask ourselves what is our responsi- 
bility, and the greater our good fortune, the 
greate r our responsibility. It is not only true 
for families and communities, it is true for 
a country. 

This country has never had the chance it 
now has to literally build the future of our 
dreams and to be a force for peace and free- 
dom throughout the world. For all of you 
who have helped me to serve, I am very 
grateful. I worked as hard as I could to turn 
it around and to get things going in the right 
direction. And I’m not done yet. I get a little 
queasy when people start thanking me for 
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il 
a eulogy and I pinch myself- 


I'm hearing 
-[laughter]- - 


doing a good job. I feel 
and I feel perfectly alive and still very much 
But you do have to think to the 
You are You 
planning for the future 

The like 


ason who wishes she 


in harness 


future having elections are 
and the 


could be 


reason this Governor 
wite 
tonight 
thought he 


He'll 
job 


re my 


here told me—when most people 
said, 


about the 


had no chance to win, she 


win, because he’s serious 
about what he 
And Vice President 


e've worked hard to be serious 


and he has thought more 
would do if he sg 
Gore and I, 
about the job, to do things that would ad- 


vance the values that we share. 


got 


for your 
help. We'll do our be . to invest your con- 
But 
tinue to talk to your friends and neighbors. 
If somebody next 
you here to- 


And so I say to vou, I thank you 


tributions wisely | hope you will con- 
asks you tomorrow or the 
next day, 
don’t 


day or the why were 


night, father made 


{Laughter} 


Say, me come. 


Tell them you came because you 
understand that this good fortune 


has to be 

You understand that it carries 

with it responsibilities, because you want 

American to have the 

that you have had, 

better when we work together. 
Thank you very much 


nourished 


chances 


all do 


every same 


and because we 
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vate residence 


President spr Ike at 8:46 Pp at a pri- 


In his remarks, he referred to Gov 


Gray Davis of California; 
and Dora Kadisha, Pouran 
and Leon and Debbie Farahnik 


reception cohosts Neil 


and Pariz Nazarian, 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
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Thank you very much. I don’t know about 
you, but I've been to one or two of these 
events in my life—{laughter|—and I had a 
wonderful time tonight. This is a marvelous 
restaurant. I’ve never been here before in 
all my years of traipsing around L.A. And 
I think we ought to give them a hand for 
making us feel so welcome. 

I want to thank Mayor Rendell and our 
national finance chair, Joel Hyatt, for coming 
out here with me. I especially want to thank 


f 
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the 
worked 
so hard. I want to thank ali the people from 
the entertainment community came. 
Kenneth Tracy, thank you being 
here. I want to thé ink especial! lly Gregory and 
Veronique Peck for being here. And all the 


Chuck and Elizabeth and the 
Nathansons, all the others who have 


Zimons, 


W ho 


and for 


rest of you 

Mac Davis, thank you. I’m re- 
member this, but your show was on in Wash- 
ington about the time I became President 
the first And in the last year of her 
life, my beloved mother got to go, and she 
thought you were the best thing since sliced 
bread, And I will always be grateful to you 
for the joy you gave to my mother when she 
was very ill, and I thank you for that. 

And Olivia, I did my best not to or. along 
with you tonight. [Laughter] But when you 
started singing, I looked at Marc Nathanson; 
I said, “How many of her albums do you 
have? I mean, the old albums.” [Laughter] 
I said, “I’ve still got that one where she 
comes up out of the water.” [Laughter] And 
[ still look at it every now and then 
{Laughter} 

So I want to thank you not only for your 
work as an artist, but especially because of 
my family’s e xpe rience, I thank you for your 
continued fight against cancer, for children, 
and for being a role model for women all 
over this country by going on. Thank you very 
much. 

And I don’t know what to say about Gov- 
ernor Gray Davis, except I think we ought 
to maybe change his first name to “Red Hot” 
after tonight. [Laughter] You know, it’s okay 
for you to get a little funny, but if you get 
any better, your shtick won't work anymore. 
[Laughter] That was a pretty good rap. But 
you re also—I might add— Hille ary and I were 
talking about the ¢ california Governor's race 
when it started, and we knew his primary 
opponents and liked them. But I had known 
Gray for years and years. 

And I said, “Hillary, what do you think is 
going to happen in that race?” She said, “Oh, 
I think Gray Davis will win.” And I said, 
“Why?” She said, “Well, because he really 
wants to do the job, and he has a really good 
idea of what he would do if he got there, 
and that will communicate itself over the 
course of the campaign and build a lot of 


sure you 


time. 
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among the voters.” And I think 
that pretty much says it, and I think the con- 
fidence of the voters has been well placed. 

I'll try to make this fairly brief tonight, but 
I want you to think about why you came and 
what you'll say tomorrow 
you why you came. 


confidence 


asks 
And I want to begin by 
telling you what I’m going to do tomorrow. 
About 4 o'clock tomorrow morning I’m going 
to get out of bed here in L.A., and at 5, I’m 
going to leave, and I’m going to fly to Selma. 
And I’m going to walk across the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge at Selma on the 35th anniver- 
sary of the great march that led to the pas- 
of the Voting Rights Act in America, 
with Congressman John Lewis, my friend 


if somebody 


sage 


and brother who was there 35 years ago. 

And for me, as a southerner, it will be the 
experience of a lifetime to be able to go there 
as the President of my country, having lived 
through it as a young boy. I don’t even have 
the words to say to you what it means to 
me. But I would like to remind you that aga 
ple actually died to get the right to vote, 
my lifetime. It’s a big deal. 

And so we’re going to have this millennial 


election this year, at a great time of pros- 
perity and progress. And if I have had any 


role in all of that, 


am bee’ grateful 
for the chance ts 


had to serve. This will 
be the first election just about in over 25 
years that I haven’t been on the ballot some- 
9 sre. [Laughter] Most days I’m okay about 
t. [Laughter] But I care a great deal about 
"sit it comes out. 
And I have learned something about this 
mystical process of democracy. This is basi- 
cally America’s greatest job interview. You're 
going to hire a President. You're going to hire 


Senators. You’re going to hire Members of 


Congress. A few Governors will get hired. 
And what I have learned is that the dif- 
ference in this job interview and 
things is that in every election, the bosses— 
the employe rs, you, the people—you've got 
to define what the job is. And the decision 
in terms of what the election is about will 
determine who wins, assuming all the can- 
didates cross what I always thought of as the 
basic threshold. 

And the four that are left, they cross that 
threshold. That is, if you look at them for 
a couple of minutes, can you imagine them 


lot of 
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being President? And if the answer to that 
is no, you can spend $500 million and cam- 
paign for 30 years, and you'll still never get 
there. 

But half of them have to say bad things 
about me because that’s what their party re- 
quires of them, but the truth is, they all pass 
that threshold. They are people that have 
lived good lives. They've accomplishe ~d 
things. The »y have things they can say they've 
-_ as public servants that they're proud 

f, and they have honest differences. So how 
comes out depends on what you think 
the election is about. ; 

And so I want to begin by saying, tomor- 
row morning, I want you to ‘think about this 
tomorrow, and I want you to watch for it 
on the news. And I want you to see us all 
walking across that bridge and remember 35 
years ago when people did it, they were risk- 
ing their lives just to be able to vote. So you 
ought to do it, and you ought to take it seri- 
ously, and it matters what you think it’s 
about. 

Now, what I think it’s about is, what are 
we going to do with this magic moment. I 
worked as hard as I could. You remember 
what it was like here in California in 91 when 
[ showed up here. How in the world did I 
carry this State? I would have never had a 
chance to carry this—I was just the Gov- 
ernor, as President Bush used to affection- 
ately refer to me, as the Governor of a small 
pst State. And I rather enjoyed being 

the Governor of a small Southern State, and 
I learned a few things about human nature 
and basic economics that have stood me in 
pretty good stead. But 1 worked hard to help 
you turn this country around. 

And so what do you think we ought to do? 
That’s the most important thing. What I be- 
lieve with all my heart is that we have this 
opportunity that is also a big responsibility. 
People—listen to the speeches these people 
are making in this election. They could have 
never even talked about this stuff 8 years ago. 
Why? Because we can now make the future 
of our dreams for our children. We can be 
a systematic, consistent force for good and 
decent things around the world, for freedom, 
for democracy, for liberating millions of peo- 
ple from disease in Africa and Asia and 
throughout the world. We can do things. 
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You know, what I think it’s about is keep- 


ing the economy going. Gray talked about 


how I changed the way people thought about 


Democrats. I’m passionately committed to 
social justice, but the best social program is 
still a decent job and being able to support 
your family and letting poor people work 
their way into the And it mat- 
ters 


middle class 


So how can we keep the economy going? 
Should we pay the country out of debt for 
the first time since 1835? I think we should, 
because it keeps interest rates low, invest- 
ment high, more businesses being started, 
and more people being hired, more wealth 
being spread more widely. I think we should 

Should we take this moment and for the 
first time maybe ever bring economic oppor- 
tunity and enterprise to people in places that 
have been left behind? On the Indian res- 
ervations, the unemployment'’s as high as 70 
percent. There are urban neighborhoods and 
rural areas in this country in the Mississippi 
Delta where I come in the Rio 
Grande Valley of south Texas where the un- 
employment rate is still 2, 3 
tional average. 

| want to give people like you the same 
incentives to invest there you have to invest 
n poor areas around the world, because if 
we can't bring those people economic oppor- 
tunity will never get around to it. 

And I'm telling you, I grew up in a place 
like that. Inte llige nce is equally spread. 
There are people down there just as smart 
as anybody anywhere who can do anything 
anybody, anywhere, can do, and who are 
dying to have a chance to do it, and we need 
to bring economic opportunity to the places 
that have been left behind. That’s what I 
think this election ought to be about. 

For over 20 years now I have had a serious 
interest in education. And I can tell you that 
I now know something I didn’t know over 
20 years ago when | started. And when 
Hillary and | started going around to all the 
schools in our State, trying to figure out how 
to improve them, we didnt re sally know how 
to do it. We do now. I could take you to 
the poorest, most dangerous 
neighborhoods in this country that are per- 
forming at a world-class level. We know how 
to do it. 


from, or 


times the na- 


now, we 


schools in 
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But we have never figured out a way to 
systematically replicate educational excel- 
lence. One of the things that promoted 
were these charter schools that California has 
been a leading proponent of. There was one 
when I became President. There are 2,000 
today, and there are going to be 3,000—1 
hope—before I leave office, because that was 
my goal for the country. 

‘The main thing I want to say to you is, 
it’s one thing to talk about it, and another 
to do it. But you don’t have to be skeptical 
anymore. We can turn around failing schools, 
and all kids can learn. You have to have high 
standards. You have to have accountability. 
I believe we should stop social promotion, 
but not until we can give every kid who needs 
it after-school programs, summer school pro- 
grams, and mentoring programs to make sure 
they can succeed. 

Chicago stopped it, but they didn’t make 
the kids failures. Instead, they created a sum- 
mer school that is now—listen to this—the 
6th biggest school district in the United 
States of America—the summer school of 
Chicago. Needless to say, as a peripheral 
bene fit, the juvenile crime rate dropped like 
a rock because people were doing positive 
things 

I think everybody that wants to go to col- 
lege ought to be able to go and stay 4 years. 
We gave a tax credit called the HOPE schol- 
arship that allows basically 2 years of commu- 
nity college to be made av ailable univ ersally 
in ‘America. Now I want to allow tuition to 
be tax deductible. And if I don’t pass it, the 
next President ought to, because we ought 
to make it possible for people to go 4 years. 
You've got to decide whether you think that’s 
what this election is about. 

We have a remarkable opportunity to help 
families balance their responsibilities to their 
children and at work. Equal pay for women, 
increase in the minimum wage, more child 
care, doing something to lift all of our chil- 
dren out of poverty—I think that’s what this 
election is all about. 

I think we can grow the economy and im- 
prove the environment for the first time in 
history. The digital economy means you can 
get rich without burning up the air. And we 
now have cleaner air, cleaner water. We've 
set aside more land than any administration 
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in history, except those of the two Roosevelts, 
in the continental United States. And the 
economy keeps getting better. And yet, some 
people in Washington 
against 


crusade 
climate dark con- 
spiracy to w reck the American economy. You 
have to decide. I think you ou ) 
who is a_ 


think my 
change is some 


ght to vote for 
committed environ- 
mentalist who also believes you can grow the 
economy. I think it’s a big issue. 
to decide that 

These 


somebody 
You have 


issues that I 
think are important. But you have to decide 
what you think. I think it’s a good thing that 
America has been a force for peace from the 
Middle East to Northern Ireland to Kosovo 
to Bosnia to the tribal wars in Africa. So | 
disagree, respectfully, with one of the Re- 
publican candidates who said we had a feck- 
less foreign policy. | 


are just some of the 


I think when we sent a 
million people home who were run out of 
their homes just because they were Muslims 
in Kosovo, without losing a single American 
soldier in combat, that was not feckless. That 
was a moral, good, decent thing to do. But 
you have to decide whether you agree with 
it. You've got to decide. 

And you know, I do think a lot of my Vice 
President. And | didn’t come to make 
a campaign speech, and the nominating proc- 
ess is not over, but you have to decide wheth- 
er you believe this is a job. One of the reasons 
I wanted to go to Washington is that | 
thought Washington had become turned in 
on itself. | thought it was dominated by talk 
show mentality instead of a show-up-for- 
work mentality. 

did an event for Senator 
night, and I said, “You know 
Dianne gets mad at me, I like 
she has this idea, 


here 


Feinstein last 
even when 
her because 
this crazy idea that being 
in the Senate is a job—{laughter —and that 
she’s supposed to show up for work and say, 
‘Here’s what I intend to do, and then she 
goes out and does it.” So as a first term Sen- 
ator, she passes the California Desert Protec- 
tion Act, the assault weapons ban, and then 
we saved the redwoods. Why? 

I'll tell you why, more 
worried about passing those bills than her 
15 seconds on the evening news or who was 
up or who was down or who was in or who 
was out. You realize that you can actually go 


because she was 
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crazy on your own initiative now. You can 
watch talk shows 24 hours a day, and you 
won't ever learn anything because to get on 
one you've got to take one position, and you 
can’t ever say you might be wrong, and you 
can’t ever change your mind. And you've got 
to be talking real loud by the time the other 
person’s making a good point so no one can 


hear it. [Laughter] 
Now, this is true. Now, you watch these 
things. Now, if you ran your business that 


way, if you made movies that way, if you 
made records that way, if you ran your home 
that way, everybody would be bankrupt, the 
divorce rate would be 100 percent, and every 
kid would be a school dropout. I mean, ] 
wanted to change that. 

So you've got to decide whether—you 
know, Gray makes fun about this charisma 
quotient business—I think it’s pretty char- 
ismatic when children learn more. Children 
are going to learn more because of what he 
did in the California Legislature. That gets 
my blood going. 

You know—but you have to decide this. 
I just want to leave you with this thought, 
because people are going to ask you, “Why 
did you come here?” “And I’m thinking about 
it because of tomorrow. But in Fe bruary we 
celebrated the longest economic expansion 
in the history of the country and the only 
one of anything like this duration with no 
war. And I was profoundly proud of that. But 
I was feeling sort of reflective, so I did a 
little research into the last longest economic 
expansion, the one whose record we broke. 
And some of you in this audience, you're old 
enough to remember it. It was 1961 to 1969. 
Now, I want to tell you something about that 
expansion, how it came to end, and what hap- 
pened. And | want you to think about it in 
terms of your responsibility in this election. 

I graduated from high school in 1964. My 
President, John Kennedy, had been mur- 
dered. But our country rallied around Presi- 
dent Johnson. He was overwhelmingly re- 
elected; we passed a civil rights law; the next 
year we passed the Voting Rights Act. And 
when I finished high school, we were all 
happy as clams. We thought the following 
things were true: We thought this economy 
would go on forever, low unemployment, low 
inflation, and high growth; we thought we 
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would win the cold war just in the ordinary 
of things; and we thought we would 
solve our civil rights problems in the Con- 


course 


gress and the courts, and we would become 
a just and decent society in the 
things. 

So I finished high school. It wasn’t too long 
that we had riots in Watts. It wasn’t too long 
after that we had demonstrations in every city 
in America against the Vietnam war. By the 
time I graduated from college on June 8th, 
1968, it was—the Republicans got hold of 
the mike. [Laughter] Listen to this. I want 
you to listen to this. | graduated from college. 
In *64, everybody thought things were just 
going to be on automatic. 

In 1968, I graduated from college; 2 days 
after Robert Kennedy was killed; 2 months 
after Martin Luther King was killed; 9 weeks 
after Lyndon Johnson, who won with the big- 
gest majority in modern history, couldn’t run 
for reelection. The country was split right 
down the middle over the Vietnam war, and 
we had an election for President that was 
determined on a slogan called the Silent Ma- 
jority. Do you remember that? And if you 
weren't in the Silent Majority, you were in 
the loud minority. That was me. [Laughter] 
And there was something wrong with the 
loud minority. It was like “us” and “them.” 
And ‘been having those “us” and 
them” elections ever since. We've been “us- 
ing” and “them-ing” ourselves to death. 

And I tried to end that. But I haven’t en- 
tirely succeeded, not when these Jewish kids 
get shot going to their school in Los Angeles 
just because they're Jewish, or Matthew 
Shepard gets stretched out on a rack and 
killed just because he’s gay, or James Byrd 
gets dragged to death in Texas because he’s 
black, or a white supremacist in the middle 
of the country kills a Korean Christian com- 
ing out of a church, and the black former 
basketball coach at Northwestern, and he 
says he belongs to a church that doesn’t be- 
lieve in God but does believe in white su- 
premacy. We haven't gotten rid of all that. 

What I want to tell you is, I say this as 
a person, not a President. I have waited for 
35 long years for my country to be in a place 
to build the future of our dreams again. And 
it’s easier for us now, because we don’t have 
the civil rights crisis at home. It’s easier for 


we ve 
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the cold war is behind us 
It’s easier for us now because we're a 
nation of many, 
diverse 
way. 

But the stakes are still ve ry high. And we 
should be humbled, as well as happy, by this 
good fortune. And we should feel respon- 
sible, not entitled, as a result of this pros- 
perity. I’m telling you, I lived through it be- 
fore. It can go away in the flash of a moment. 
We should che rish this. And you should un- 
derstand—and I want you to think about it 
tomorrow when they walk in Selma. People 
died for the right to vote. You’ve got to go 
vote. You've got to go get your friends to par- 
ticipate. But you've got to make the right de- 
cisions about what is this about. 

And I'm telling you, we’ve got a second 
chance as a country in my lifetime. Most of 
us have gotten second chances as people. 
Most of us are darn grateful for it. That’s 
the way we ought to feel as citizens. And 
if we do, eve srything will turn out just fine. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


us now because 
now. 


many nations growing more 
every day, with California leading the 


Note: The President spoke at 10:50 p.m. at the 
Cafe des Artistes. In his remarks, he referred to 
Edward G. Rendell, general chair, Democratic 
National Committee; Chuck and Elizabeth Meyer 
and Richard and Daphna Zimon, dinner hosts; 
Marc Nathanson, chair, Mapleton Investment 
Corp., and his wife, Jane; singer Kenneth 
Edmonds, popularly known as Babyface, and his 
wife, Tracey; actor Gregory Peck and his wife, 
Veronique; singers Mac Davis and Olivia Newton 
John; and Gov. Gray Davis of California. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
of these remarks 
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Remarks on the 35th Anniversary of 
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Thank you. This is a day the Lord has 
made for this very purpose. Congressman 
Lewis, Mrs. King, Reverend Jackson, Rev- 
erend Harris, Congressman Houghton, and 
Congressman Hilliard, and all the Members 
of the Congress who are here. | thank all 
the members of my administration who are 
here, especially Harris Wofford, the head of 
our AmeriCorps program who was here with 
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I thank young Antar 
Breaux. Didn't he give a fine speech? When 
he was = ‘aking, John leaned over to me and 
he said, “You kno w, I used to give a spee ch 
like that when I was young.” [Laughter] 

| thank Senator Sanders and Rose Sanders 
for the work they are doing with this magnifi- 
cent Voting Rights Museum. I thank Joe 
Lowrey and Andy Young and Julian Bond 
and all the others who have come here to 
be with us. And I thank you, Hosea Williams 
and Mrs. Boynton and Mrs. Foster and Mrs. 
Brown and Mr. Doyle and Reverend Hunter, 
all the heroes of the movement from that 
day, those here on this platform and those 
in the audience. 

I bring you greetings from three of my 
partners, the First I aady, Hillary, and the Vice 


you 35 years ago today. 


President and Mrs. Gore, who wish they 
could be here today. I thank Ambassador 
Sisulu for joining us. I thank Governor 


Siegelman for making us feel welcome. And 
I thank Mayor Smitherman for the long road 


he, too, has traveled in these last 35 years. 
Now, let me sav to you a i few things. I 
come today as your President and also as a 


child of the South. The only thing that John 
Lewis said I disagree with is that I could have 
chosen not to come. That is not true. I had 
to be here in Selma today. 

Thirty-five years ago, a single day in Selma 
became a seminal moment in the 
our country. On this bridge, America’s long 
march to freedom met a roadblock of violent 


resistance. But the marchers, thank God, 
would not take a detour on the road to 
freedom. 

By 1965, their will had already been 
steeled by triumph and tragedy, ‘by the 
breaking of the color line at Ole Miss, the 


historic March on Washington, the assassina- 
tions of Medgar Evers, Malcolm X, and 
President Kennedy, the 
four little black girls at the 16th Street Bap- 
tist Church in Birmingham, the Mississippi 
Freedom Summer, the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

On this Bloody Sunday, about 600 foot sol- 
diers, some of whom, thankfully, remain with 
us today, 
the unbridled force of racism, putting their 
lives on the line for that most basic American 
right: the simple right to vote, a right which 


history of 


bombing deaths of 


absorbed with uncommon dignity 


already had been long guaranteed and long 
denied. 

Here in Dallas County, there were no 
black elected officials because only one per- 
cent of voting-age blacks, about 250 people, 
were registered. They were kept from the 
polls, not by their own indifference or alien- 
ation but by systematic exclusion, by the poll 
tax, by intimidation, by literacy testing that 
even the testers, themselves, could not pass. 
And they were kept away from the polls by 
violence. 

It must be hard for the young people in 
this audience to believe, but just 35 years 
ago, Americans, both black and white, lost 
their lives in the voting rights crusade. Some 
died in Selma and Marion. One of the rea- 
sons I came here today is to say to the fami- 
lies and those who remembe *r—Jimmy Lee 
Jackson, Reverend James Reeb, Viola Liuzzo, 
and others whose names we may never 
know—we honor them for the patriots they 
were. 

They did not die in vain. Just one week 


after Bloody Sunday, President Johnson 
spoke to the Nation in stirring words. He 
said, “At times, history and fate meet in a 


single time and a single place to shape a turn- 
ing point in man’s unending search for free- 
dom. So it was at Lexington and Concord. 
So it was a century ago at Appomattox. So 


it was last week in Selma, Alabama. Their 
cause must be our cause.” 
Two weeks after Bloody Sunday, 


emboldened by their faith in God and the 
support of a white southerner in the Oval 
Office, Dr. King led 4,000 people across the 
Pettus Bridge on the 54-mile trek to Mont- 
gomery. And 6 months later, President 
Johnson signed the Voting Rights Act, pro- 
claiming that the vote is the most powertul 
instrument ever devised for breaking down 
injustice and destroying the te srrible walls 
which imprison men because they are dif- 
ferent from other men. It has been said that 
the Voting Rights Act was signed in ink in 
Washington, but it first was signed in blood 
in Selma. 

Those who walked by faith across this 
bridge led us all to a better tomorrow. In 
1964, there were only 300 black elected offi- 
cials nationwide and just 3 African-Ameri- 
cans in the Congress. Today, those numbers 
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have swelled to nearly 9,000 black elected 
officials and 39 members of the 
sional Black Caucus. 

Today, African-Americans hold the major- 
ity in the Selma City Council and school 
board, because the number of African-Amer- 


Congres- 


ican registered voters in Dallas County has 
50 to more than 20,000. 
point | 


risen from 2 
make 
today. Just as Dr. King predicted, the rise 
of black southerners to full citizenship also 
lifted their white 
wry paradox,” he 


There’s another want to 


neighbors. “It is history's 
“that when Negroes 


win their struggle to be free, 


said, 
those who have 
held them down will themselves be free for 
the first time 
After Selma, 
erners crossed the 


white and black south- 
bridge to the new South, 
leaving hatred and isolation on the far side— 
building vibrant cities, 
and great universities. 


free 


thriving economies, 
A new South still en- 
religion and rhythms 
and rituals we all love, now open to all things 


riched by the old-time 


modern and people of all races and faiths 
from all over the world. A South in 
which whites have gained at least as much 
as blacks from the march to freedom. Withk- 
out Selma, Atlanta would never have had the 
Super Bowl or the Olympics And without 
Selma, Jimmy Carter and Bill Clinton would 
never have been elected President of the 
United States. 


new 


The advance of freedom and opportunity 
has taken our entire 
way. We 
great prosperity and the lowest levels of Afri- 
can-American and Hispanic une mployment 


Nation a mighty long 


begin the new millennium with 


ever recorded, with greater diversity in all 
walks of life and a cherished role in helping 
those beyond our borders to overcome their 
own racial and ethnic and tribal and religious 
conflicts. We have built the bridge to the 21st 
century we can all walk across. 

We come here today to say, we could not 
have done it if brave Americans had not first 
walked across the Edmund Pettus Bridge. 
have come a mighty long way. But 
our journey is not over, for despite our un- 
precedented prosperity and real social 
progress, there are still wide and disturbing 
disparities that fall along the color line in 
health and income, in educational achieve- 


Yes, we 


ment and perceptions of justice. My fellow 
Americans, there are still bridges yet to cross. 

As long as there are people in places, in- 
cluding neighborhoods here in Selma, that 
have not participated in our economic pros- 
perity, we have a bridge to cross. As long 
as African-American income hovers at nearly 
half that of whites, we have another bridge 
As long as African-American and 
Hispanic children are more likely than white 
children to live in poverty and less like ly to 
attend or graduate from college, we have an- 
other bridge to cross. As long as African- 
Americans and other minorities suffer 2, 3, 
even 4 times the rates of heart disease, AIDS, 
diabetes, 
to cross. 


to cross. 


and cancer, we have another bridge 


As long as our children continue to die as 
the victims of mindless violence, we have an- 
other bridge to cross. As long as African- 
Americans and Latinos anywhere in America 
believe they are unfairly targeted by police 
because of the color of their skin, and police 
believe they are unfairly judged by their com- 
munities because of the color of their uni- 
forms, we have another bridge to cross. 

As long as the waving symbol of one Amer- 
ican’s pride is the shameful symbol of an- 
other American’s pain, we have another 
bridge to cross. As long as the power of 
America’s growing diversity remains dimin- 
ished by discrimination and stained by acts 
of violence against people just because 
they're black or Hispanic or Asian or gay or 
Jewish or Muslim—as long as that happens 
to any American, we have ‘another bridge to 
cross. And as long as less than half our eligi- 
ble voters exercise the right that so many 
here in Selma marched and died for, we’ve 
got a very large bridge to cross. 

But the bridges are there to be crossed. 
They stand on the strong foundations of our 
Constitution. They were built by our fore- 
bears through silent tears and weary years. 
They are waiting to take us to higher ground. 

Oh, yes, the bridges are built. We can see 
them clearly. But to get to the other side, 
we, too, will have to march. I ask you to re- 
member Dr. King’s words: “Human progress 
never rolls on the wheels of inevitability. It 
comes through the tireless efforts of men 
willing to be co-workers with God.” 




























| 
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My fellow Americans, this day has a special 
meaning for me, for I, too, am a son of the 
South, the old, segregated South. And those 
of you who marched 35 years ago set me free, 
too, on Bloody Sunday, free to know you, 
to work with you, to love you, to raise my 
child to celebrate our differences and hallow 
our common humanity 

I thank you all for what you did here. 
Thank you, Andy and Jesse and Joe, for the 
lives you have lived since. Thank you, 
Coretta, for giving up your beloved husband 
and the blessings of a normal life. Thank you, 
Ethel Kennedy, for giving up your beloved 
husband and the blessings of a normal life. 

And thank you, John Lewis, for the beat- 
ings you took and the heart you ke pt wide 
open. Thank you for walking with the wind, 
hand in hand with your brothers and sisters, 
to hold America’s trembling house down. 
Thank you for your vision of the beloved 
community, an America at peace with itself. 

I tell you all, as long as Americans are will- 
ing to hold hands, we can walk with any wind; 
we can cross any bridge. Deep in my heart, 
[ do believe, we shall overcome. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. on the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge. In his re sandii he re- 
ferred to Coretta Scott King, widow of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; civil rights leader Rev. Jesse 
Jackson; Rev. Jerome Harris, who gave the invoca- 
tion; Antar Breaux, member, 21st Youth Leader- 
ship Movement, who introduced the President; 
Rose Sanders, president, National Voting Rights 
Museum, and wife of State Senator Henry (Hank) 
Sanders; Joseph Lowrey, former president, South- 
erm Christian Leadership Conference; former 
United Nations Ambassador Andrew Young; 
Julian Bond, chair, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; South African 
Ambassador to the U.S. Sheila Sisulu; Gov. Don 
Siegelman of Alabama; Mayor Joe T. Smitherman 
of Selma, AL; Ethel Kennedy, widow of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy; and the following participants 
of the 1965 voting rights march ae a Williams, 
Amelia Boynton Robinson, Marie Foster, Lillie 
Brown, Earnest Doyle, and Rev. J.D. Hunter. 
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Statement on Legislation To Award 
the Congressional Gold Medal to 
John Cardinal O’Connor 

March 5, 2000 


The Congressional Gold Medal is the high- 
est civilian honor bestowed by the U.S. Con- 
gress. Today I am proud to sign legislation 
ratifying the decision of the “Congre ss to 
present this award—the first Gold Medal of 
the new millennium—to His Eminence John 
Cardinal O’Connor. 

For more than 50 years, Cardinal 
O’Connor has served the Catholic Church 
and our Nation with constancy and commit- 
ment. From his early days pe *rforming parish 
work in his native Philadelphia, to his long 
service as a military chaplain in places like 
Korea and Vietnam, to his 16 years leading 
the Archdiocese of New York, Cardinal 
O’Connor’s journey of faith has been Amer- 
ica’s blessing. , 

Whether it was the soldier on the battle- 
field or the patient battling AIDS, Cardinal 
O'Connor has ministered with a gentle spirit 
and a loving heart. Through it all, he has 
stood strong as an advocate for the poor, a 
champion for workers, and an inspiration for 
millions. He has worked tirelessly to bridge 
divides between those of different back- 
grounds and faiths, reminding us that the 
most important thing we share is our com- 
mon humanity. 

Cardinal O’Connor has always had the 
courage to speak his mind and act on the 
firmness of his convictions. In recent months, 
we have seen his courage on display once 
more in the face of illness. Today, as our Na- 
tion salutes Cardinal O’Connor, we thank 
him for dedicating his life to lifting the lives 
of others. 


Statement on the Sale of F-16 
Aircraft to the United Arab Emirates 


March 5, 2000 


I welcome the news that the negotiation 
for the sale of F-16 aircraft to the United 
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Arab Emirates has been successfully con- 
cluded and that the been 
signed. Completion of this sale is another sig- 


agreement has 
nificant step in the strategic relationship be- 
tween the United States and the United Arab 
Emirates and reflects the importance we at- 
tach to strengthen the defensive capability 
of one of our most important friends in the 
Gulf. This sale is also important for the viabil- 
ity of our defense — base and will 
benefit American workers. I want “ person- 
ally thank President bin ee for his com- 
mitment to making this aircraft sale a reality. 


Memorandum on Delegation of 
Authority To Transmit Report on 
Cooperative Projects With Russia 
March 3, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Delegation of Authority to Transmit 
Report on Cooperative Projects With Russia 


By authority vested in me 
the Constitution and the 
States of including section 301 
title 3, I hereby delegate to the Secretary of 
Defense the duties and re sponsibilitie s vest- 
ed in the President by section 2705(d) of Di- 
vision G of the Omnibus Consolidated and 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1999 (Public 105-277; 112 Stat. 
2681-844). Such duties and responsibilities 
shall be exercised subject to the concurrence 
of the Secretary of St ite. 

The reporting requirements delegated by 
this memorandum to the Secretary of De- 
fense may be redelegated not lower than the 
Under Secretary level. 


as President by 
laws of the United 
America, 


Law 


Defense shall obtain clearance on the re port 
from the Office of Management and Budget 
prior to its submission to the Congress. 

Any reference in this memorandum to the 
provisions of any Act shall be deemed to be 
referenced to such Act or its provisions as 
may be amended from time to time. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this me sorte an in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Note: This memorandum was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 6. 


The Department of 
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Statement on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons Treaty 


March 6, 2000 


Thirty March 5, 1970—the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
NPT) entered into force. The 
countries that negotiated the NPT had clear 
and important goals. They wanted a safer, 
more secure world in which states not pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons would foreswear 
their acquisition, and in which states with nu- 
clear weapons would work toward elimi- 
nating They wanted an effective 
verification system to confirm these commit- 
ments. And they wanted to ensure that coun- 
tries could use the atom peacefully to im- 
prove the lives of their people without spur- 
ring nuclear weapons proliferation. 

On that day in 1970, 43 countries com- 
mitted themselves to the vision of the NPT. 
Today, there are 187 parties. Over the past 
30 years, the NPT has served as an increas- 
ingly important barrier to the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. The United States remains 
committed to achieving universal adherence 
to the NPT and will continue working to 
bring all remaining countries into the treaty. 

The strength onl effectiveness of the NPT 
today are a legacy of countless individuals 
who crafted and romoted this irre placeable 
treaty. I am proud that during my administra- 
tion the parties to the NPT made a major 
contribution to lasting peace and security by 
agreeing in 1995 to make the treaty perma- 
nent. 

Adherence to the NPT, together with in- 
spections called for in the treaty by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), pro- 
vide assurance to countries that their neigh- 
bors’ nuclear programs are peaceful. The 
United States strongly supports the IAEA 
and calls on other NPT parties to work with 
us in strengthening the I[AEA’s ability to en- 
sure compliance with the treaty. 

Such compliance allows countries with nu- 
clear technology to share the many peaceful 
benefits of the atom, reducing the risk that 
this cooperation will not result in weapons 
activities. Improved human health, increased 
food production, and adequate supplies of 
clean water are only a few of the many ways 


years ago 


Weapons 


them. 
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in which nuclear techniques contribute to a 
better world. 

The NPT also calls for parties to “pursue 
negotiations in good faith on effective meas- 
ures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms 
race at an early date and to nuclear disar- 
mament.” Remarkable progress in nuclear 


disarmament has occurred since the end of 


the cold war. Under the START process, the 
United States and Russia have committed to 
reduce deployed strategic nuclear warheads 
by approximately two-thirds from cold war 
levels. We have agreed to a START III 
framework that would cut these arsenals by 
80 percent from those peaks, and we will in- 
tensify our efforts to work with Russia to 
bring this agreement into effect. Already, the 
United States has eliminated some 59 per- 
cent of our overall nuclear weapons, and 
many U.S. facilities once dedicated to the 
production of nuclear weapons have been 
shut down, deactivated, or converted to other 
uses. Our nuclear weapons are no longer tar- 
geted against any country; our Army, Marine 
Corps, and surface and air Navy no longer 
deploy nuclear weapons; and our bomber 
force no longer stands on alert. 

NATO has reduced the number of nuclear 
warheads dedicated to its sub-strategic forces 
in Europe by 85 percent, and NATO’s dual 
capable aircraft, the Alliance’s only nuclear 
forces, are no longer maintained on alert sta- 
tus, and their readiness levels have been re- 
duced from minutes to weeks. 

The United States and Russia are cooper- 


ating to ensure no further production of 
weapons-usable material, the safe storage of 


existing quantities of such material, and 
interné ationally supervised elimination of sur- 
plus stocks of ‘nuclear materials. 

We will continue the U.S. moratorium on 
nuclear testing and work to establish a uni- 
versal ban through the Comprehensive 
Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty. The Conference 
on Disarmament should take the next essen- 
tial step for global nuclear disarmament by 
negotiating a fissile material cutoff treaty 
now, without conditions. 

The United States is committed to the ulti- 
mate elimination of all nuclear weapons. 
Achieving this goal will be neither easy nor 
rapid. Accordingly, the United States rededi- 
cates itself to work tirelessly and expedi- 
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tiously to create conditions that will make 
possible even deeper reductions in nuclear 
weapons and, ultimately, their elimination. 


Proclamation 7280—Save Your 
Vision Week, 2000 
March 6, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
America 


A Proclamation 

Sight is a precious gift that enables us to 
experience the wonder of the world around 
us; but few of us think about what we would 
do if we lost our vision. Unfortunately, mil- 
lions of Americans must face this challenge 
because of conditions like cataracts, glau- 
coma, diabetic eye disease, or age-related 
macular degeneration. 

Our most powerful tool in the battle 
against vision loss is early detection. A dilated 
eye examination can reveal signs of many eye 
diseases and disorders long before a patient 
experiences pain or any other noticeable 
symptom. Through early intervention and 
treatment, the vision loss’ accompanying such 
diseases can be reduced, postponed, or even 
prevented. Protective eyewear can also play 
a vital role in saving vision, particularly for 
individuals who use chemicals or operate ma- 
chinery. 

There is hope as well for people who suffer 
from low vision. Affecting 1 in 20 Americans, 
low vision is an impairment that cannot be 
corrected by standard glasses, contact lenses, 
medicine, or surgery, and interferes with 
one’s ability to participate in everyday activi- 
ties. While it can occur in people of all ages 
and backgrounds, low vision primarily affects 
the growing population of people over 65 
years old; other higher risk populations, in- 
cluding Hispanic and African Americans, are 
more likely to develop low vision at an earlier 
age. 

While vision loss usually cannot be re- 
stored, vision rehabilitation techniques and 
products can make daily life much easier for 
people with low vision. From improved light- 
ing in stairways and closets to talking clocks 
and computers to large-print labels on appli- 
ances, there are numerous products and serv- 
ices that can help people with low vision 








Mar 


their confidence 


and improve their overall quality of life 


maintain and independ- 


ence 


Every day physic 1ans and researchers 


make progress in the search for better treat- 


ments—and ultimately a cure—for vision 


In this new 


loss century, emerging tech- 
nologies will improve upon existing visual de- 
vices and techniques, and new medications 
ettective 
By 


ana 


will ensure more treatment of eye 


diseases and disorders investing in re- 


search and technology 


regul 


committing to 


ul comprehensive eye examinations, we 


healthier 


ourselves and our children 


can ensure a brighter future for 


of the 
t} . } 
their eyesight 


To re mind Americans importance 


of safeguarding the Congress, 
by joint resolution approved December 30 
1963 (77 Stat. 629; 36 U.S.C. 138 
thorized and request d the President to pro- 


laim the 


has au- 
( first week in March of each year 
‘Save Your Vision Week 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of 
do hereby proclaim March 5 through March 
L1, 2000, Your Vision Week. 


as 
America 


as Save I urge 


all Americans to participate by making eye 


care and eye safety an important part of their 
lives and to ensure that dilated eye examina- 
regular health 
maintenance programs. I invite eye care pro- 


tions are included in their 
fessionals, the media, and all public and pri- 
vate organizations dedicated to preserving 
to 


awareness of the 


activities that will raise 
can take to 


evesight join in 


measures we 
protect and sustain our vision 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of March, in the year 
and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the 


of our Lord two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-fourth. 
William J. Clinton 


Filed with the Office of the 


8:45 a.m., March 8, 2000 


Federal Register 


NoTI 
Federal Re vister on Mare hg 


This proclamation was published in the 
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Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

March 7, 2000 


Gun Control Legislation 


The President. Good afternoon. Given 
what I want to talk about today, it seems fit- 
ting that I am speaking to you in the briefing 
room we have just named for Jim Brady. 

Last spring, the brutal shootings at Col- 
umbine gave a life and death urgency to the 
call for strengthening our Nation’s gun laws. 
The Senate responded to that call, in spite 
of fierce pressures by the gun lobby. With 
a tie-breaking vote by the Vice Pre sident, the 
Senate passed an amendment to close the 
gun show loophole and pass other common- 
sense provisions that require child safety 
locks and ban the importation of large capac- 
ity ammunition clips. 

Unfortunately, the narrowly de- 
feated the McCarthy amendment to close the 
gun show loophole and passed a much weak- 
er bill than the Senate did. Now, for the past 
§ months, the leaders in Congress have done 
virtually nothing to complete a final bill. 

That’s why I called upon Senators Hatch 
and Leahy and Re presentatives Hyde and 
Conyers to come to the White House this 
morning. I met with them in the Oval Office 
for nearly an hour. We had a very good dis- 
cussion. My message was simple: Congress 
has kept the American people waiting long 
enough. I want Congress to finish the gun 
bill and send it to me by the anniversary of 
the Columbine tragedy, April 20th. 

In the meeting this morning, I told the 
leaders the final bill needs to close the loop- 
hole that allows criminals to buy firearms at 
gun shows, without opening any new loop- 
holes in the process. 

I said I wanted a ban on the importation 
of ammunition clips that allow shooters, in- 
cluding those in Littleton, to spray bullets 
across a wide killing zone in a matter of sec- 
onds. And I said a final bill needs to require 
child safety locks and should hold adults ac- 
countable when they allow young people to 


House 


get their hands on deadly guns, two measures 
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that are particularly relevant in light of the 
heartbreaking shooting of Kayla Rolland last 
week. 

I know the gun lobby is cranking up pres- 
But when first grad- 
ers shoot first graders, it’s time for Congress 


sure on Congress again. 
to do what's right for America’s families. 

All four Members of Congress I met with 
this morning expressed their desire to work 
with us in good faith. I'm grateful for their 
willingness to meet with me today and to 
But let’s be clear 
§ months is long enough 


continue working together. 
here: There’s no 


more time for delay. The conference 


mittee 


com- 
t and work out their dif- 
a good bill. We 
it to our children and to the 
this done by April the 20th. 
When I talk to the parents of victims, they 
just can’t understand why people in W ash- 
ington are always talking about what we can’t 
do instead of what we can do. I’m not inter- 
ested in talking about how little we 
I’m interested in how much we can 


should mee 
ferences and send me owe 


victims to get 


can do. 
accom- 
plish to keep guns out of the hands of crimi- 
nals and children. 

Thank you. 

Q. Mr. P 
commitment from the leaders—— 

Q. Mr. President, if Congress ——— 

The President. || take both of them. 

Q. If the congressional leaders and the gun 
lobby were not swayed after the Columbine 
shooting, what makes you feel that the time 
is, so to speak, more right now? 

The President. Well, y more 
people have to get killed before we do some- 
thing? I mean, we had a pretty rough week 
last week. 

And let me say, one of the things that I 
did in preparation for this—because, as you 
know, before last week we were pushing to 
try to get a conference on the juvenile justice 
bill—I actually read the proposal made by 
Mr. Hyde on this subject and the counter- 
proposal made by Mr. Conyers. And the 
Conyers proposal, I think, is ‘workable, and 
would keep—would go a very long way to- 
ward, in fact, closing the gun show Joophole. 
The Hyde proposal is a substantial move- 
ment away from just the total, what you 
might call the complete NRA position. 


resident, 


how many 
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did you get any kind of 
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So I think that if we could get a conference 
meeting and they could start working on the 
things everybody agrees on and get these two 
leaders to work through this and give us a 
provision that would actually work—there’s 
more than one way to do this; we need some- 
thing that will actually work—I think that it’s 
quite possible that that could occur. 

Keep in mind, there’s a reason that there’s 
such an effort to keep this conference from 
meeting. I think they know now that if a bill 
came out that had a reasonable gun show 
provision, loophole provision, in it that actu- 
ally closes the loophole, that it would pass 
the House and the Senate because the Amer- 
ican people want it. 

So we can’t pretend that it’s not the same 
as defeating the bill just to never have the 
conference meet. The conference needs to 
meet. And what I believe will happen is that 
you will have more talking and more thinking 
and less shouting if the conference com- 
mittee will meet. That’s what Congress hires 
on to do, to write laws. And I think it’s very 
important that this be done. And I hope that 
the conference committee will meet soon. 
And I believe that there’s a way to work 
through this that will satisfy some of the prac- 
tical concerns that people who are interested 
in the gun shows have, and still allow us to 
have an airtight guarantee that we're going 
to keep the guns away from the criminals 
and the other categories of people covered 
by the Brady law. 

Yes, 
Press|? 

Q. Mr. President, did you get any commit- 
ment from the Republicans today that they 
would actually have a meeting, that there 
would be a conference? And would you be 
willing to accept any bill that did not include 
the gun show bac kground check? 

The President. F irst of all, where we left 
it was that—I think that Leahy, Conyers, and 
Hyde, I believe, were willing to start the con- 
ference. I believe that. I don’t want to speak 
for Mr. Hyde, but I think that’s accurate. | 
believe that—Senator Hatch said that he 
thought he had to go back and consult with 
the Republican leadership and the members 
of the caucus, and he would try to give us 
an answer in the next little bit here. 


Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated 
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| think that Senator—I mean, Mr. Conyers 
would work with Mr. Hyde to try 
to work out the gun show issue, but he didn’t 
want to do that as a way of putting off the 
with that. He 
ought to have 


said he 


and 
he thought we 


conterence, agree said 
a conference. 
The conference ought to approve everything 
including the child trigger locks, the am- 


munition clip ban, which is a big issue in view 


( Ise 


of some of the other things that have hap- 
pened here lately, and these other issues, and 
that, meanwhile, he would work with Mr. 
Hyde to try to work through this. 

Now, all I can tell you is, I think it would 
be a big mistake for Congress not to close 
the gun show loophole. Keep in mind—lets 
everybody remember this—one of the prin- 
cipal arguments used against the Brady bill, 
when we passed that and I signed it, was that 
criminals don’t buy guns at gun stores; they 
buy guns at gun shows. You go back and look 
at the debate. And one of the things they 
said, “Oh, the criminals don’t buy—they ei- 
ther get them on one-on-one r they 
get them at these gun shows or urban flea 
markets.” 

Well, it turned out that was wrong. We've 


sales, o 


had almost a half-million gun sales not ap- 
proved through gun stores. But the same 
people who were telling us 7 years ago, or 


6 and 7 years ago, that we didn’t need the 
Brady bill, all the criminals were 
buying their guns at gun shows, now tell us 


because 


we can't stop the criminals from buying guns 
at gun shows. I mean, I think it’s very impor- 
tant to understand, there are people’s lives 
at stake here. This will save lives. 

Now, people that are very solicitous and 
understanding of all the sort of practical 
problems for these rural gun shows—I’m 
telling you, there are ways to work through 
that. I've actually been to these rural gun 
[ know what they look like. I under- 
stand what these people are saying. I'd been 
to them when I was Governor, 


shows. 


I know—you 
have something off in a field in the country, 
and you've got all the pickups and the cars 
opened up, and two or three thousand people 
come through in a day. I understand that. 
We have the technology to do the back- 
ground checks, and we can do it, and we can 
do it without shutting these things down and 
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all the law-abiding people that are involved 
in them down. 

But if we act like because there are prac- 
tical problems, we're just not going to save 
these people’s lives, and we're going to let 
al! these criminals buy guns, I think that is, 
to me, it’s unconscionable to walk away from 
that. 

Q. When you meet with the mother of the 
Michigan child this afternoon, do you think 
that you can reasonably assure her that there 
will be a bill this year? And secondly, can 
you make that kind of commitment knowing 
that there are as many Democrats as Repub- 
licans needed still to get support for some- 
thing like this? 

The President. Well, first of all, I don’t 
think that is true. I think that if—among the 
Democrats that voted for Mr. Dingell’s bill, 
I think if some practical changes were made 
in the law which would not undermine that 
ability of the checks to actually keep guns 
out of hands of criminals, felons, fugitives, 
and stalkers, I think that most of the Demo- 
crats would vote for that bill. And I think 
a lot of Republicans would, and I believe it 
would pass. So that’s what I believe would 
happen. 

Now, what I’m going to tell her when | 
see her, first of all. is ‘the at as a parent my 
heart goes out to her, and as President I’m 
going to do everything I can to see that it 
doesn’t happen to other children. That's all 
I can do. 

I can’t—do I know whether the Repub- 
licans will permit a bill to pass this year or 
whether they will be willing to ste and up to 
the NRA? No, I don’t know that. But I think 
that if we could get a bill out of that com- 
mittee that was a ‘good bill, this year, I think 
it would pass. And I think that may be what 
is going on now. That may be why there’s 
so much pressure on Senator Hatch not to 
call a meeting. 

But that is no way to do it. They ought 
to vote, vote up or down, declare themse es es. 
If they don’t want this bill to pass, they 
shouldn’t be ashamed to tell America they 
don’t want it to pass. And if they do, they 
ought to get together and pass it. 
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President’s Upcoming Visit to South Asia 


Q. Mr. President, regarding your trip to 
India, there are now reports t that you will 
make a brief stop in Pakistan. Are those re- 
ports true? 

The President. 1 should have an an- 
nouncement on that probably within a day. 
I’m working that, and we’re about to finalize 
the arrangements, and as quickly as | know— 
as I can do so, when I finish the calls I’m 
making, I'll be glad to release that. 


Colombia 

Q. Mr. President, aid to Colombia is facing 
problems in the Congress of the United 
States. There are some people who doubt— 
they think it might be another Vietnam. 
Some people think that the military aid will 
end up in violation of human rights ‘and talks 
of collusion between the military and para- 
military forces. What are you doing to try 
to get this aid passed that Colombia has been 
waiting for a long time and you've been push- 
ing for a long time? 

The President. Well, | still believe the 
package will pass. I think the questions which 
are being asked are legitimate questions and 
should be asked. | mean, if I were a Member 
of Congress and I just heard the administra- 
tion were to give this amount of money to 
Colombia and it was generally going to be 
used to fight drugs and do some other things, 
I would ask the same questions. 

But all I can tell you is that it’s not like 
Vietnam in the sense that we are not making 
a commitment to train soldiers in a way that 
we will then be called upon to come in and 
replace them or fight with them or work with 
them. This is to deal with a guerrilla war, 
which is what happened in Vietnam. 

In this case, we will be using some of the 
funds to train soldiers to support police offi- 
cers who will be doing antinarcotics work. 
And the units that will be involved in this 
will have to be particularly vetted to make 
sure that they don’t have the pattern of abuse 
that you referred to. 

So we have worked as hard as we could 
to do this. Now, can I tell you that there 
will never be a dollar of this that would be 
spent in a way that I wouldn’t want? Nobody 
can say that. But I can say this: I think that 
we're a lot better off trying to help stabilize 
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Colombia and save democracy there and help 
them fight narcotics there and keep more 
drugs out of this country, than if we walk 
away from it. I think the consequences, if 
we walk away, are pretty clear. And if we 
help them, we just might make it and turn 
the situation around. That’ s what I think we 
ought to try to do. 

Mary [Mary McGrory, Washington Post]. 


Gun Control Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, the argument is made 
that the bill under consideration, all the other 
bills would not have prevented either Col- 
umbine or what happened in Flint. Have you 
ever considered advocating abolition of 
handguns, as advocated by the late Senator 
John Chafee, who spoke of the insanely easy 
access to guns in this country? 

The President. Well, I think, first of all, 
I’m not sure that’s true. I just have a state- 
ment here by the young woman that bought 
the guns used at Columbine, and she said, 
“I wish it had been more difficult. I wouldn’t 
have helped them buy the guns if I had faced 
a background check.” 

So, first of all, this works. And I also be- 
lieve we should license handgun owners, and 
when they buy guns, I think they ought to 
have to pass a Brady background check and 
show they've taken a safety course. I think 
we should do more than we're doing. But 
I believe that it is best for me as President 
to focus on what we can get done to save 
lives. / 

John Chafee, as you know, was a wonder- 
ful man and an aberration in the present Re- 
publican Senate caucus. But I don’t think 
there would be many votes for that in the 
Congress. And what I should be doing is try- 
ing to pass the strongest possible legislation 
[ can pass to save the Jargest number of lives 
I can save. 

I do believe, Mary, if we—one of the 
things that we ought to do if we can get this 
legislation on the books is to be much more 
aggressive in these gun buyback programs, 
as ‘well, to try to reduce the total stock out 
there of the kind of loose guns that are run- 
ning around. I mean, when you hear over 
200 million guns are held in America, it’s 
trembling—it’s a staggering figure. But a lot 
of them are held by collectors and hunters 
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and others with big supplies who are respon- 
But if we had, 


had a more aggressive use of gun buy- 


sible people. I'm convinced, 
if we 
back programs, we could draw down a lot 
of these guns that are used in crimes. 


Yes sir 


2000 Presidential Election 
Q. P usually reliable Wash- 


ington Post reports this morning that you 
regularly—— 

The President. 
ment? [Laughter 

Q. ——-you regularly advise the campaign 
of Vice Did you advise Mr. 
Gore to allow no media questions for the past 

days, particularly because of the Maria 
“te case, including Gore’s appearance in 
Buffalo on Saturday | found that the 
gymnasium empty, Mr. 
President? 

The President. No. | Laughter] 

Q. Don't you think he 
media questions like you do? 

The President. Well, since I didn’t advise 
him privately, | don’t think I should advise 
him publicly. [Laughter] It looks to me like 
he’s doing a pretty good job with his cam- 
paign. But I did not—I haven't talked to him 
bout that at all. 

Go ahead. 


age one ol the 


Is that an editorial com- 


President Gore. 


Ww here 


was one-third 


No. 
ought to answer 


Gun Control Legislation 


Q. Mr. 


a moment. 


President, back on guns for just 
You said what we need to do is 


pass the strongest legislation we can pass. 
The leaders who came out were not all that 
specific, other than to say that the gun show 
loophole was the main thing hanging this up. 


what has to be done to close 
that loophole? Is it three days? Is it 24 hours? 
Is it less than 24 hours? What in your view 
needs to be done to close it? 
The President. Well, first of 
at the facts here. The answer may be a com- 
bination of both. That is, if you have an Insta- 
check system—today, when we do the back- 
ground checks, over 90 percent of them are 


In your view, 


all, let’s look 


completed within a day. Over 70 percent of 


them are completed within an hour, I think. 

But you have to have some provision for 
dealing with the leakage. That is, suppose 
you're meeting over the weekend, and the 
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not in the national crime data- 
you're dealing with mental 
health records, for ex: ample, that would have, 
under the Brady bill, would disqualify some- 
one from getting a handgun but aren't avail- 
able; suppose dealing with records 
that in a local police department that 
might not be in the database, where you have 
to make a phone call. So the answer is, if 
you had 24 hours, you’d get most people. But 
the thing is, the people you don’t get—the 
people you don’t get in that last 5 percent— 
listen to this—are 20 times more likely to 
be turned down than the population as a 
whole. 


records are 


base: suppose 


you re 
are 


So what you need—I have no objection 
to some provision which would say, okay, ev- 
erybody that clears, do the 24 hours, and let 
it roll. But you have to have some other pro- 
vision there to deal with the 5 percent you 

can’t—or however, whatever the percentage 

is; it’s less than 10—whatever the percentage 
is you can’t get done in 24 hours, because 
a significant percentage of the people that 
shouldn’t be getting the guns are in that 
percent ige 

So that’s why I say, you guys would have— 
it would be great for you if the »y would actu- 
ally have this conference and start debating 
this. And instead of debating the Senate pro- 
vision or the Dingell bill, or the Senate provi- 
sion or nothing, you could hear this debate 
between Conyers and Hyde, and we could 
get down to the facts. And it would be— 
you'd really have something to get your teeth 
into and talk about in terms of, what does 
it take to save lives? 

My criteria is, does it work? You know, 

don’t mind being—like I said, I've been 
to these country gun shows. I know what 
they're like, and I ‘understs and what some of 
the practical questions raised are. But I'm 
just telling you, with a minimum of effort, 
we can save lives, and we can take care of 
all these cases that the Brady bill takes care 
of. 

So I’m not giving you an evasive answer. 
I'm telling you, this is a fact question. But 
you don’t want to just—the problem with the 
24-hour thing is, you do over 90 percent of 
the checks, but of the ones that leak, they're 
20 times more likely to be turned down. So, 
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therefore, I think we have to have some pro- 
vision to deal with them. 


Taiwan 


Q. Mr. President, when do you plan to 
act on a re que st by Taiwan for new we ge 
systems? Do you think that granting such 
request could he ‘Ip you with your China tre - 
legislation on the Hill? And do you think the 
Taiwanese, perhaps, deserve the weapons 
given recent Chinese saber rattling in the 
arear 

The President. | think my answer to the 
first question will answer the next two. I don’t 
know because I have not sat down and looked 
at the facts. Any decision I make has to be 
made consistent with the Taiwan Relations 
Act and with our general policy in the area. 
And I will do what I think the right thing 
to do is. But I literally have not had a meeting 
on it. We haven't discussed timing or any- 
thing. I have had no meetings. 

Go ahead, April [April Ryan, American 
Urban Radio Networks]. 


2000 Presidential Election 


Q. Mr. President, today is Super Tuesday, 
and it’s the weeding-out process. What are 
your hopes for the candidates that are left 
standing? And since John McCain has been 
talking about George Bush’s morals and eth- 
ics, have you been reminded of that cruel 
joke that he told about Chelsea a couple 
years ago, and what are your thoughts about 
that? 

The President. He asked me to forgive 
him, and I did. 

Q. Do you think that he makes an appro- 
priate Presidential candidate 

The President. He asked me to forgive 
him, and I did. And since I have asked people 
to forgive me, I would be in a poor position 
if I refused the same thing. And I believe 
him to be a good man. And he asked me 
to forgive him, and I did 

And I think the—you know, what I think— 
I have a slightly different take on this than 
most people, I guess, but since I’m not a can- 
didate, maybe you will believe me when 
tell you, since I’m not running. When people 
fight with each other over issues that they 
disagree with and they advertise about it, I 
don’t consider that necessarily negative cam- 





paigning. When people say to each other that 
they're somehow—that their opponents are 
morally inferior or that they're morally supe- 
rior, that can be negative campaigning. It’s 
also very hazardous. 

You know, there are lots of verses in the 
Bible. One of them says that you’ve got be 
careful when you're standing not to brag 
about it; otherwise you might find yourself 
on your knees. I mean you know—but I think 
the fact that this has been a vigorous cam- 
paign fight over differences of opinion on 
campaign finance, the nature of a tax cut, 
what kind of education policy we should have 
in all these primaries, I think that’s been 
good for the American people. And my only 
wish today is that there’s a real big turnout. 
I just hope they all go out and vote, and | 
hope they'll continue to vote all the way to 
November. 

Press Secretary Joe Lockhart. Thanks. 


Thank you. 


Q. And your hopes for those who remain 
standing? 

The President. What did you say? 

Q. The hopes for those who remain stand- 
ing after this weeding-out process? 

The President. I think they ought to go 
before the American people and say this is 
the millennial election, and they ought to say 
what they say. You know who I’m for and 
what I hope happens in the election. But the 
main thing is, I want this election to be 
fought out over the issues. And if they fight 
over the issues and criticize each other over 
the issues, I don’t consider that to be nega- 
tive campaigning. That’s debating. That’s the 
way the system works. 

I would like to see this election be given 
back to the American people. I'd like to see 
the fights over things that affect them and 
not over whether one candidate should have 
gotten more merit badges than another. 


Oil Prices 

Q. On gas prices, just one last quick ques- 
tion. There are predictions that it could go 
to $1.80. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Today I paid $1.70 for a gallon of gas. 
Well, I can afford it. Many Americans can’t. 
[Laughter] It’s a serious thing for many peo- 
ple who are on tight budgets. 
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The President. First of all, let me 
| ve 


on 


Say 


TI ] 
told you this before, and as time 


to 


voes 
4 


we'll have more say about this. I’ve 


been working on this issue. I think what we 


want are stable oi 


think 


countries should want 


| prices de aren t too high 


that’s what the producing 
Because 


ll be all 


} } 
and | oil 
whats going 


, ’ : ; 
to happen is, there Kinds of reac- 


tions—we have our options others have 
theirs—but some countries will just have 
their economi growth slowed if you have oil 
prices that are too high 


And then what's going to happen? One of 
You will 
either have a big drop in demand oil 
prices, which will drive the price back down 


two things or both will happen. 


tor 


just because people won't be buying as much 


anymore, and it will cut the revenues of the 
j 


oil procuring countries below where they 
would have been if they have maintained sta- 
ble prices at a lower level 
a lot of non-OPEC 


ject to their agreement start increasing their 


Or vou will have 
members who aren't sub- 


production, taking market share away from 
them, and that will also cut oil prices and 


lower their revenues, because they'll have 
less market share 
Now, one of those two things is going to 


happen unless there’s more equilibrium in 
this market. And 
nizes that they're 


think everybody recog- 


too high. There’s a reason 


they're too high now, because we're pro- 
ducing 73 million barrels a day and con- 
suming 75 million. Therefore, the price is 


continuing to rise, because demand exceeds 
supply. And demand exceeds supply because 
of, in effect, artificial decisions made by the 
producers 
So this would be kind of like deregulation 
America in telecom and a lot of other 
areas, once you get other oT rs. Either 
that or supply will drop because—I mean, 
excuse me—demand will drop because they 
won't be able to sustain the price. So | think, 
sure, I want oil prices to go down some. But 
the producing countries should want them 
to go down some, too. 

Now, on the other hand, Americans should 
not want them to drop to $12 or $10 a barrel 
again, because that puts you in this roller 
coaster environment which is very desta- 
bilizing to the producing countries and not 
particularly good for our economy and takes 


In 


/ 
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our mind off our business, which should be 
alternative fuels, energy conservation, reduc- 
ing the impact of all this on global warming 

But we need stable prices at a lower level, 


and that’s what we’re working for. And | 
hope that’s what the producing countries will 
see is clearly in their best interests, because 
it 1s. 

Thank you very much. 
Note: The President spoke 12:40 p.m. in the 


James S. Brady Press Briefing Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, he referred to former Pres 
idential Press Secretary James S. Brady; Veronica 
McQueen Kayla 


Rolland wounded by a 6- 


whose 6-year-old daughte1 
was shot and mortally 
year-old classmate in Mount Morris Township, 
MI; Anderson, 


chased several handguns that were 


and Robyn who allegedly pur- 
used in the 
shooting at Columbine High School in Littleton, 
CO April 20, 1999. A referred to 


Maria Hsia, who was convicted of illegal campaign 


on reporter 


fundraising practices 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Judicial Nominations 


March 7, 2000 


am pleased that the United States Sen- 
ate, t* a vote of 93 to 0, has confirme -d Julio 
Fuentes to be a judge on the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. Judge 
Fuentes, whom I nominated one year ago 
tomorrow, is a richly experienced State court 
judge from News ark, New Jersey. He will be 
the first Hispanic judge to serve on the Third 
Circuit. 

Despite this positive step, however, the 
Senate still must act on the 38 judicial nomi- 
nees currently awaiting hearings or floor 
votes. In particular, the Senate is poise -d to 
act this week on the nominations of Richard 
Paez and Marsha Berzon to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Paez, the 
first Mexican-American ever to serve as a 
Federal district court judge in Los Angeles, 
has awaited a vote for more than 4 years, 
longer than any judicial nominee in modern 
history. Berzon has been before the Senate 


for 2 years. Both are highly qualified individ- 
uals who will serve the courts and our coun- 
try with distinction. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Minimum Wage Legislation 


March 7, 2000 


Dear z 

I am writing this letter to strongly encour- 
age Congress to pass clean, straightforward 
legislation to raise the minimum wage by 
$1—from $5.15 to $6.15—in two equal steps. 
Working families across this country deserve 
an increase that simply restores the real value 
of the minimum wage to what it was in 1982. 

Those who argue this modest pay raise 
would harm the economy could not be more 
wrong. Since 1996, when I worked with Con- 
gress to raise the minimum wage by 90 cents 
over 2 years, the unemployment rate has fall- 
en from 5.2 percent to 4.1 percent- -near the 
lowest level in 30 years, more than 10 million 


and economic 


new jobs have been created 
growth has averaged 4.3 percent 

Despite this overwhelming evidence, some 
in Congress are insisting on a lengthier 3- 
year increase in the minimum wage—a delay 
that would cost a full-time, year-round work- 
er more than $900 over 2 years. Others have 
chosen to use the minimum wage increase 
as a vehicle to repeal important overtime pro- 
And finally, 


some are using this minimum wage increase 


tections for American workers 
to pass irresponsible tax cuts that would 
threaten our fiscal discipline and jeopardize 
our ability to extend the life of Medicare and 
Social security and pay down the debt by 
2013. 

Let me be clear—this is the wrong ap- 
proach. | will veto any legislation that holds 
this minimum wage increase hostage to pro- 
visions that delay this overdue pay raise or 
jeopardize our ability to strengthen Social Se- 
curity and Medicare and pay down the debt 
by 2013 for future generations. 

All Americans should be able to share in 
our current economic prosperity. For a full- 
time worker at the minimum wage, this in- 
crease would provide a $2,000 annual raise— 
enough for family of four to buy groceries 
for 7 months or pay rent for 5 months. More 
than 10 million workers would benefit from 
this proposal, the majority of them women. 
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Congress should do the right thing and give 
these workers a raise. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
Richard A. Gephardt, House minority leader 
Trent Lott, Senate majority leader; and Thomas 
A. Daschle, Senate minority leader. An original 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this letter 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Cyprus 
March 7, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you a report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question covering the period De- 
cember 1, 1999, to January 31, 2000. The 
previous submission covered events during 
October and November 1999. 

The United Nations convened 12 days of 
intensive talks to resolve the Cyprus dispute 
in early December. United Nations Secretary 
General Annan reported that both parties en- 
gaged seriously on the whole range of issues 
that divide them. My Special Envoy for Cy- 
prus, Alfred H. Moses, and his team provided 
critical diplomatic support for the United 
Nations efforts to reach a comprehensive set- 
tlement. 

Talks resumed in Geneva on January 31 
where United Nations Special Advisor Alvaro 
de Soto held a series of meetings with both 
sides. The parties will continue discussions 
on May 23 in New York. We welcome this 
important process, and we will continue to 
work with the United Nations to reach a solu- 
tion for all Cypriots based on a_ bizonal, 
bicommunal federation. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 
Note: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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Executive Order 13147—White 
House Commission on 
Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine Policy 


March 7, 2000 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.A App and in order to establish the 
White House Commission on Complemen- 
tary and Alternative Medicine Policy, it is 
hereby ordered as follows 

Section 1. Establishment. There is estab- 
lished in the Department of Health and 
Human Services (Department) the White 
House Commission on Complementary and 
Alternative Medicine Policy (Commission). 
The Commission shall be composed of not 
more than 15 members appointed by the 
President from knowledgeable representa- 
tives in health care practice and complemen- 
tary and alternative medicine. The President 
shall designate a Chair from among the 
members of the Commission. The Secretary 
of Health and Human Services (Secretary 
shall appoint an Executive Director for the 
(Commission 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Commission shall 
provide a report, through the Secretary, to 
the President on legislative and administra- 
tive recommendations for assuring that pub- 
lic policy maximizes the benefits to Ameri- 
cans of complementary and alternative medi- 
cine. The recommendations shall address the 
following: 

a) the education and training of health 
care practitioners in complementary and al- 
ternative medicine; 

b) coordinated research to increase 
knowledge about complementary and alter- 
native medicine practices and products; 


c) the provision to health care profes- 


sionals of reliable and useful information 
about complementary and alternative medi- 
cine that can be made readily accessible and 
understandable to the general public; and 
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d) guidance for appropriate access to and 
delivery of complementary and alternative 
medicine 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) To the extent 
permitted by law, the heads of executive de- 
partments and agencies shall provide the 
Commission, upon request, with such infor- 
mation and assistance as it may require for 
the purpose ol carrying out its functions. 

b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at a rate equal to the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate specified 
for Level 1V of the Executive Schedule (5 
U.S.C. 5315) for each day during which the 


member is engaged in the performance of 


the duties of the Commission. While away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of the duties of the 
Commission, members shall be allowed trav- 
el expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in Government service 
5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

c) The Department shall provide the 
Commission with funding and with adminis- 
trative services, facilities, staff, and other sup- 
port services necessary for the performance 
of the Assay Commission’s functions. 

d) In accordance with guidelines issued 
by the Administrator of General Services, the 
Secretary shall perform the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App.), with 
respect to the Commission, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress. 

e) The Commission shall terminate 2 
years from the date of this order unless ex- 
tended by the President prior to such date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 7, 2000. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:57 a.m., March 9, 2000] 


NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 8, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on March 
10. 
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Memorandum on Dedicating 
Federal Housing Administration 
Revenues for Affordable Housing 
March 7, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Devel pment, Director, Office of 
Vanagement and Budget, Director, 
Policy Council 


Domestic 


Subject Dedicating Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA 
Affordable Housing 
One of the 
ministration 


Revenues for 


fundamental goals of my Ad- 
has been to reinvent govern- 
1e public better and 
restore public confidence in the institutions 
of government. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) has met 
HUD’s 2020 Management 
Reform Plan has transformed HUD from top 
to bottom, and helped 


ment, to make it serve tl 


these goals well. 
HUD improve per- 
formance even as it has reduced the number 
of its employees. The Department has twice 
been recognized by the Kennedy School of 
innovation in government. 
Nowhere is the turnaround at HUD more 


Government for 


evident than in FHA. In the early 1990s, 
FHA was in near-bankruptcy Today, FHA 
and its Mutual Mortgage Insurance (MMI 


Fund are financially healthier than they have 
been in decades. On March 6, HUD released 
the results of an actuarial review showing that 
the total value of the Fund in Fiscal Year 
1999 was more than $5 billion above the total 
value reported for Fiscal Year 1998. These 
improvements in the Fund are due not just 
to recent economic prosperity, but also to 
fundamental changes in FHA. The Office of 
Management and Budget will assess the actu- 
arial review to determine its acc uracy, its im- 
plications for the overall status of FHA fi- 
nances, and its consistency with my Adminis- 
tration’s economic assumptions. 

As you know, my Budget for Fiscal Year 
2001 substanti: lly expands our efforts to pro- 
vide affordable housing. The Budget pro- 
vides a total of $32 billion—$6 billion more 
than last 
HUD’s core programs. And as the improved 
administration of HUD and the FHA make 
available additional resources, we will have 
the opportunity to do even more to ensure 


vear—with 


Mar 


increases for all of 
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that all Americans have access to affordable 
housing. 
Therefore, 


direct you to report to me 
within 


160 days your recommendations on 
newly available funds can be used to 
further strengthen Federal housing programs 
and develop a plan to enhance comprehen- 
sive affordable housing opportunities. 


how 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of 
fice of the Press Secretary on March 8 


Remarks on Minimum 
Wage Legislation 
March 8, 2000 


The President. Wasn't she great? I don’t 
think the rest of us need to say much. 
Laughter) I want to thank Senator Kennedy 
and Congressman Gephardt, Congressman 
Bonior, and all the Members of the House 
who are here with us today. I want to thank 
the —— of the administration who are 
1 addition to Mr. Podesta: Treasury 
Secre hs ry Larry Summers, Gene Spe rling, 
Deputy | Labor Secretary Ed Montgomery. | 
thank the religious leaders who are here, in- 
cluding Reverend Paul Sherry, the former 
president of the United Church of Christ; 
the Reverend David Beckmann, the presi- 
dent of Bread for the World; and the other 
community leaders. 

But most important of all, I want to thank 
Chery! Costas for being here, because we're 
here today on behalf of "he -r and so mé ny peo- 
ple like her all across our country. People 
who work for the minimum wage often don’t 
get a chance to see the White House. They 
don’t have time to come, even for the public 
tours. They work hard every day. They stock 
our store shelves, wash dishes at our 
taurants, clean our offices at night, care for 
our kids during the day. They’ re in every 
town and every city in our country. The y re 
of every racial and ethnic and religious group. 
They have in common the minimum wage. 
And the “y need a raise, and as you saw, they 
deserve a raise. 

We are here today to ask Congress to give 
it to them. Ever since I ran for President 


here, 


res- 


1S6 
in 1992, » had a vision of making our Na- 
tion a te where everyone—everyone—re- 
sponsible enough to work for it could have 
a share of the American dream. Over the last 
7 years, with the he ‘Ip of a lot of you here 
a lot of headway toward 
turning the 


today, we've made 
that goal 


continuing the 


economy around and 


longest economic expansion 
I want to continue doing that. 

| want us not to squander the surplus but 
to save Social Security and Medicare, to in- 


vest in education, and to pay our debt down. 


in our history 


| also have tried very hard not just to gen- 
erate jobs but to help people who are work- 
ing hard for less. That's why we expanded 
the earned-income tax credit, and I’ve asked 
Congress to expand it again. That’s why we 
passed the family and medical leave law, and 
I've asked Congress to expand it again. And 
that’s why, with bipartisan support in 1996, 
we raised the minimum to $5.15 an 
hour, over 2 years. And now it’s time to do 
it again, to $6.15 an hour. 


wage 


We have bipartisan support again in Con- 
gress, but once again, the Republican leader- 
ship is trying to stop us. They know they can’t 
win on the facts. Back in 1996—listen to what 
was said the last time we tried to raise the 
minimum wage. In 1996, Republican leaders 
said that a higher minimum and 
quote, “was a job killer cloaked in kindness.” 
They warned that it would throw young mi- 
norities out of work and lead to—listen to 
this—a 


wage, 


juvenile crime wave of epic 
proportions. 
Time has not been kind to their pre- 


dictions. [Laughter] Today | release a report 
from the National Economic Council that 
puts to rest any of the lingering myths about 
the minimum Since the minimum 
wage was raised in 1996, our economy has 
created over 10 million new jobs. The unem- 
ployment rate is at its lowest point in 30 
years. The employment of minority youth has 
gone up. Juvenile crime has gone down. We 
now have the lowest poverty rates in 20 years 
and the lowest African-American and His- 
panic unemployment rates ever recorded. 
We've cut the welfare rolls half. And, 
thanks in part to the minimum wage increase, 
millions have moved from welfare to work 
and incomes for even the poorest Americans 
are rising for the first time in decades. 


wage. 
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Now, that’s what happened the last time 
we raised the minimum wage. There are no 
facts on which to base this opposition any- 
more. The new report I release today also 
dispels another myth about the minimum 
wage, that those who benefit are mostly mid- 
dle class teenagers working for gas money. 
Cheryl probably feels a lot like me—I wish 
I were still a middle class teenager working 
{Laughter} 

But the fact is that 70 percent of the peo- 
ple on the minimum wage are adults; 60 per- 
cent are women; and almost half work full- 
time. Many are the sole breadwinners, strug- 
gling to raise their children on $10,700 a 
year. And I think Congress ought to think 
about them when this vote comes up. 

Today, there are more than 10 million 
Americans like Cheryl working for $5.15 an 
hour. You heard her say it’s hard to live on 
that, especially if you have children. But no 
Americans who works full time should raise 
their children poverty. This modest in- 
crease would simply restore the minimum 
wage to what it was in real dollar terms in 
1982. People who are against this should 
have to confront that fact. 

For a full-time worker, however, this 
would mean another $2,000 a year. And if 
you're on the minimum wage, that’s real 
money, enough money for a family of four 

7 months or pay rent 


for gas money. 


to buy groceries for 7 
for 5 months. 

This is the right thing to do for working 
families, the right thing to do for our econ- 
omy, at a time when we've got labor short- 
ages that will draw more people back into 
the labor market. Studies from Princeton to 
my own Council of Economic Advisers show 
that’s exactly what happens when you raise 
the minimum wage: Increase the reward for 
work, and people who weren't looking for 
jobs decide to look and go to work. 

There are a dozen good reasons to raise 
the minimum wage and not a single good 
argument against it. Even the Re publican 
leadership understands that. So instead of ar- 
guing the facts, they're playing legislative 
sleight of hand. For example, they're now 
using the minimum wage as a vehicle to re- 
peal worker protections and pass irrespon- 
sible tax cuts that would threaten our fiscal 
discipline and jeopardize our ability to save 


| 
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Social Security and Medicare and pay the 
debt down by 2013 


They also say the “y want to put this in over 


3 years, not 2. That would mean $900 less 
in wages for a full-time minimum wage work- 
r. If Republican leaders send me a bill that 


makes workers wait for another year for their 


full pay raise and holds the minimum wage 
hostage for risky tax cuts that threaten our 
prosperity, I'll veto it. 

it is time to stop nickel-and-diming the 
American working people out of the money 
that they need and deserve. This is just 
wrong. This is wrong. We have destroyed 
every single argument against raising the 
minimum wage. They're gone. All you've got 
now is legislative game playing; and it’s 
wrong. 

I want a clean, straightforward bill to raise 
the minimum wage by a dollar over 2 years, 
and | intend to sign it. 

Let me say to all of you, I am profoundly 
grateful for the prospe rity our Nation enjoys 
today, grateful for the opportunity that our 
administration has had to play a role in it. 
But I will never be satisfied as long as there 
are people like Cheryl out there. I mean, 
what else can you ask this woman to do? 
She’s kept her family together. Her husband 
has a disability. She’s supporting four kids. 
She’s going to school full time. Now, how 
can Congress justify saying no to her? 

That's what I want to know. Let’s play 
games on another bill. They're going to pass 
a lot of other bills. Can’t we put the “working 
people of this country first for a change here 
and put political games second? 

I'd like to now introduce to speak the first 
of a series of Members of Congress, without 
whom this fight could never be waged. And 
I am profoundly grateful to Representative 
David Bonior for nearly 25 years of fighting 
for people like Chery! Costas 

Congressman Bonior. 


[At this point, Members of Congress made 
brief remarks. | 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, all 
that needs to be said has been said. But what 
needs to be done has not been done. So | 
ask you to leave here remembering the stir- 
ring words of our leaders in Congress and 
the profoundly moving story of Cheryl 


Costas. And just remember, there’s a lot 
more people like her out there. Remember 
what Dick Gephardt told you: Just ask every 
Member of Congress to imagine how long 
they could live on the minimum wage. 

This is the right thing to do. We're still 
here after over 220 years because when the 
chips are down, we mostly do the right thing, 
in spite of ourselves. Ask them to do the right 
thing. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:31 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Cheryl Costas, minimum wage 
earner, who introduced the President. 


Exchange With Reporters 
on the South Lawn 
March 8, 2000 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


The President. Hi, Helen [Helen Thom- 
as, United Press International]. 

Q. Do you have the votes? 

The President. We don’t know yet. 

Q. How are the votes going? 

The President. We don’t know yet. That's 
why we're here today. We're working it. 

Q. You don’t know? 

The President. \f we can get the right bill 
before them, we have the votes. I don’t know 
if we've got the votes to get the right bill 
before them, you know, to get through all 
the thicket of rule making. But we’re working 
it. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:09 a.m. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this exchange. 


Remarks at the Paul H. Nitze School 
of Advanced International Studies 
March 8, 2000 


Thank you very much, President Brody, 
Dean Wolfowitz. I thank all the members of 
our administration who are here—Secretary 
Daley, who is coordinating our efforts in the 
Congress; Secretary Summers; Secretary 
Glic men. I want to say a special word of 
thanks to Ambassador Barshefsky and Na- 
tional Economic Adviser Gene Sperling who 
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negotiated this agreement with China and 
wrung the last drop of blood out of it. And 
my National Security Adviser, Sandy Berger 
| thank him for his great advocacy; Ambas- 
sador Holbrooke: to our OPIC President 
George Munoz 

| would also like to acknowledge the pres- 
ence ol a very important member of our eco- 
nomic team, Lael Brainard, because her 
mother works here at SAIS, and I want her 
mother to know she’s done a good job. She 
may never speak to me again, but her mother 
will be happy. [Laughter 

| want to thank all the distinguished peo- 
ple in the audience, who care so much about 
China, and the faculty and the students here 
of this magnificent institution. And I want 
to thank my longtime friend Lee Hamilton. 
If | had any respect for this audience, | would 
just ask you to wait 5 minutes; I'd run out 
and copy his speech, hand it to you. He said 
exactly what I wanted to say in about 2,000 
fewer words. [Laughter 

| also want to say, President Brody and 
Dean Wolfowitz, how much I appreciate the 
involvement of Johns Hopkins and the 
School for Advanced International Studies in 
China, in particular, at this moment in history 
and for giving me the chance to come here 
and talk about what is one of the most impor- 
tant decisions America has made in years. 

Last fall, as all of you know, the United 
States signed the agreement to bring China 
into the WTO on terms that will open its 
market to American products and _ invest- 
ment. When China concludes similar agree- 
ments with other countries, it will join the 
WTO. But as Lee said, for us to benefit from 
that, we must first grant it permanent normal 
trading status, the same arrangement we 
have given other countries in the WTO. Be- 
fore coming here today, I submitted legisla- 
tion to Congress to do that, and I again pub- 
licly urge Congress to approve it as soon as 
possible 

Again, | want to emphasize what has al- 
ready been said. Congress will not be voting 
on whether China will join the WTO. Con- 
gress can only decide whether the United 


States will share in the economic benefits of 


China joining the WTO. A vote against 
PNTR will cost America jobs, as our competi- 
tors in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere capture 
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Chinese markets that we otherwise would 
have served 

Supporting China’s entry into the WTO, 
however, is about more than our economic 
interests. It is clearly in our larger national 
interest. It represents the most significant 
opportunity that we have had to create posi- 
tive change in China since the 1970's, when 
President Nixon first went there, and later 
in the decade when President Carter normal- 
ized relations. | am working as hard as I can 
to convince Congress and the American peo- 
ple to seize this opportunity. 

For a long time now, the United States 
has debated its relationship with China 
through all the changes, particularly of the 
last century. And like all human beings every- 
where, we see this relationship through the 
prism of our own experience. In the early 
1900’s, most Americans saw China either 
through the eves of traders seeking new mar- 
kets or missionaries seeking new converts. 
During World War II, China was our ally, 
during the Korean war, our adversary. At the 
dawn of the cold war, when I was a young 
boy, beginning to study such things, it was 
a cudgel in a political battle: Who lost China? 
Later, it was a counterweight to the Soviet 
Union. And now, in some people's eyes, it’s 
a caricature. Will it be the next great capi- 
talist tiger with the biggest market in the 
world, or the world’s last great communist 
dragon and a threat to stability in Asia? 

Through all the changes in China and the 
changes in our perception of China, there 
has been one constant: We understand that 
America has a profound stake in what hap- 
pens in China and how China relates to the 
rest of the world. That’s why, for 30 years, 
every President, without regard to party, has 
worked for a China that contributes to the 
stability of Asia, that is open to the world, 
that upholds the rule of law at home and 
abroad. 

Of course, the path that China takes to 
the future is a choice China will make. We 
cannot control that choice; we can only influ- 
ence it. But we must recognize that we do 
have complete control over what we do. We 
can work to pull China in the right direction, 
or we can turn our backs and almost certainly 
push it in the wrong direction. 





j 
/ 
| 
| 
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The WTO agreement will move China in 
the right t direction. It will advance the goals 
America has worked for in China for the past 
three decades. And of course, it will advance 
our own economic interests 

Economically, this agreement is the equiv- 
alent of a one-way street. It requires China 
to open its markets, with a fifth of the world’s 
population, potentially, the biggest markets 

n the world, to both our produ icts and serv- 
ices in unprecedented new ways. All we do 
to agree to maintain the present access 
which China enjoys. Chinese tariffs, from 
telecommunications products to automobiles 
to agriculture, will fall by half or more over 
just 5 years. For the first time, our companies 
will be able to sell and asi products 
in China made by workers here in America, 
without being forced to een manufac- 
turing to China, sell through the Chinese 
Government, pbs sage’ technology. 
For the first time, we'll be able to export 
products without e ouias jobs. 


1S 


ell get valuable new safe- 
guards oa any surges of imports from 


Meanwhile, \ 


China. We're already preparing for the larg- 
est enforcement effort ever given for a trade 
agreement. 

If Congress passes PNTR, we reap these 
rewards. If Congress rejects it, our competi- 
tors reap these rewards. Again, we must un- 


derstand the consequences of saying no. If 


we don't sell our products to China, someone 
else will step into the breach, and we'll spend 
the next 20 vears wonde ring why in the wide 
world we handed over the benefits we nego- 
tiated to other people. 

Of course, we're going to continue our ef- 
forts not just to expand trade but to expand 
it in a way that reinforces our fundamental 
values and, for me, the way the global eco- 
nomic system must move. Trade must not 
be a race to the bottom, whether we’re talk- 
ing about child labor or basic working condi- 
tions or the environment. The more we avoid 
dealing with these issues, the more we fuel 
ms fires of -eapenegmear’ That’s why v. oF 


more open, more niaaenet more 
participatory, and to elevate the consider- 
ation of labor and environmental issues in 
trade. 
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But most of the critics of the China-WTO 
agreement do not seriously question its eco- 
nomic benefits. They're more likely to say 
things like this: “China is a growing threat 
to Taiwan and its neighbors. We shouldn't 
strengthen it,” or, “China violates labor rights 
and human rights. We shouldn’t reward it,” 
or, “China is a dangerous proliferator. We 
shouldn't empower it.” 

These concerns are valid, but the conclu- 
sion of those who raise them as an argument 
against China-WTO isn’t. China is a one- 
party state that does not tolerate opposition. 
It does de ny its citizens fundamental rights 
of free speech and religious expression. It 
does define its interests in the world some- 
times in ways that are dramatically at odds 
from our own. But the que stion is not wheth- 
er we approve or disapprove of China’s prac- 
tices. The question is, what's the smartest 
thing to do to improve these practices? 

I believe the choice between economic 
rights and human rights, between economic 
security and national security, is a false one. 
Membership in the WTO, of course, will not 
create a free socie ty in China ove rnight or 
guarantee that China will play by glob: I rules. 
But over time, I believe it will move China 
faster and further in the right direction and 
certainly will do that more than rejection 
would. To understand how, it’s important to 
understand why China is willing to do what 
it has undertaken to perform in this agree- 
ment. 

Over the last 20 years, China has made 
great progress in building a new economy, 
lifting more than 200 million people out of 
abject poverty; linking so many people 
through its new communications network 
that it’s adding the equivalent of a new Baby 
Bell every year. Nationwide, China has seen 
the emergence of more than a million non- 
profit and social organizations and a 2,500 
percent explosion of print and broadcast 
media. 

But its economy still is not creating jobs 
fast enough to meet the needs of the people. 
Only about a third of the economy is private 
enterprise. Nearly 60 percent of the invest- 
ment and 80 percent of all business lending 
still goes toward state-owned dinosaurs that 
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are least likely to survive in the global econ- 
omy and most likely to be 
ruption. 


vulnerable to cor- 


Much of China’s economy today still oper- 
ates under the old theory that 
had shoveled coal into the 
the Titanic 


if only they 
furnaces faster, 


would have stayed afloat. It is 


ironic, | think, that so many Americans are 


concerned about the impact on the world of 


a strong China in the 2] 
danger of a weak China 
and the 
tion, it’s all so real, and the leaders of China 
know this as well. 


y. But the 
beset by internal 


st century. 


chaos old nightmares of disintegra- 


They realize that 
if they open China’s market to global com- 
petition, they risk unleashing forces beyond 
their control of te mporary une mployme nt, 
social unrest, 


So they face a dilemma. 


and greater demand for free- 
But they also know that without com- 
petition from the outside, China will not be 
able to attract the investment 
build a modern, successful economy. 


dom. 


necessary to 
y. And the 
failure to do that could be even more desta- 
bilizing, with more negative consequence. 

So with this agreement, China has chosen 
reform, despite the risks. has chosen to 
overcome a great wall of suspicion and inse- 
curity and to engage the rest of the world. 
The question for the United States, there- 
fore, is, do we want to support that choice 
or reject it, becoming bystanders as the rest 
of the world rushes in. That would be a mis- 
take of truly historic proportions. 

You debate about China 
here—and we love to do it; it absorbs a great 
deal of our time and energy—it’s easy to for- 
get that the Chinese leaders and their people 
are also engaged in a debate about us there. 
And many of them believe that we honestly 
don’t want their country to assume a re- 
spected place in the world. If China joins 
the WTO but we turn our backs on them, 
it will confirm their fears. 


know, as we 


All I can say to you is that everything | 
have learned about China as President and 
before and everything I have learned about 
human nature in over half a century of living, 
now convinces me that we have a far greater 
chance of having a positive influence on Chi- 
na’s actions if we welcome China into the 
world community, instead of shutting it out. 
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Under this agreement, some of China’s 
most important decisions for the first time 
will be subject to the review of an inter- 
national body, with rules and binding dispute 
settlement. Now, opponents say this doesn’t 
matter; China will just break its promises. 
Well, any of you who follow these WTO mat- 
ters know that China is not the only person 
that could be accused of not honoring the 
rulemaking process. If any of you happen to 
be especially concerned about bananas and 
beef, you could probably stand up and give 
a soliloquy on that. And now we in “the 
United States have been confronted with a 
very difficult decision, because they've made 
a decision that we think is plainly wrong, in 
an area that affects our export economy. 

But I will say this: We're still better off 
having a system in which actions will be sub- 


ject to rules embraced and judgments passed 


by 135 nations. And we're far more likely to 
find acceptable resolutions to differences of 
opinion in this context than if there is none 
at all. 

The change this agreement can bring from 
outside is quite extraordinary. But I think you 
could make an argument that it will be noth- 
ing compared to the changes that this agree- 
ment will spark from the inside out in China. 
By joining the WTO, China is not simply 
agreeing to import more of our products; it 
is agreeing to import one of democracy’s 
most cherished values, economic freedom. 
The more China liberalizes its economy, the 
more fully it will liberate the pote tial of its 
people, their initiative, their imagination, 
their remarkable spirit of enterprise. And 
when individuals have the power not just to 
dream but to realize their dreams, they will 
demand a greater say. 

Already, more and more, China’s best and 
brightest are starting their own companies, 
or seeking jobs with foreign-owned compa- 
nies, where generally they get higher pay, 
more respect, and a better working environ- 
ment. In fits and starts, for the first time, 
China may become a society where people 
get ahead based on what they know rather 
than who they know. Chinese firms, more 
and more, are realizing that unless they treat 
employees with respect, they will lose out in 
the competition for top talent. The process 
will only accelerate if China joins the WTO, 


f 
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and we should encourage it because it will 
lift standards for Chinese workers and their 
expectations. 

There’s something even more _ revolu- 
tionary at work here. By lowering the barriers 
that protect state-owned industries, China is 
speeding the process that is removing Gov- 
ernment from vast areas of people’s lives. 

In the past, virtually every Chinese citizen 
woke up in an apartme nt or a house owned 
by the Government, went to work in a factory 
or a farm run by the Government, and read 
newspapers published by the Government. 
State-run workplaces also operated the 
schools where they sent their children, the 
clinics where they received health care, the 
stores where they bought food. That system 
was a big source of the Communist Party's 
power. Now people are leaving those firms. 
And when China joins the WTO, they will 
leave them faster. 

The Chinese Government no longer will 
be everyone’s employer, landlord, shop- 
keeper, and nanny all rolled into one. It will 
have fewer instruments, therefore, with 
which to control people’s lives. And that may 
lead to very profound change. 

A few weeks ago, the Washington Post had 
a good story about the impact of these 
changes on the city of She snyang. Since 1949, 
most “of the pe ople of Shenyang have worked 
in massive, state-run industries. But as these 
old factories and mills shut down, people are 
losing their jobs and their benefits. Last year, 
Beijing announced it was going to be award- 
ing bonus checks to Chinese citizens to cele- 
brate China’s 50th anniversary under com- 
munism. But Shenyang didn’t have the 
money to pay, and there was a massive local 
protest. 

To ease tensions, the local government has 
given the people a greater say in how their 
city is run. On a limited basis, citizens now 
have the right to vote in local elections—not 
exactly a democracy; the party still puts up 
the candidate and decides who can vote, but 
it is a first step. And it goes beyond 
Shenyang. Local elections now are held in 
the vast majority of the country’s 900,000 vil- 
lages. 

When asked why, one party official 
Shenyang said, “This is the beginning of a 
process. We realize that in order to improve 


social control, we have got to let the masses 
have a say.” Well, sooner or later that official 
will find that the genie of freedom will not 
go back into the bottle. As Justice Earl 
Warren once said, “Liberty is the most con- 
tagious force in the world.” 

In the new century, liberty will spread by 
cell phone and cable modem. In the past 
year, the number of Internet addresses in 
China has more than quadrupled from 2 mil- 
lion to 9 million. This year, the number is 
expected to grow to over 20 million. When 
China joins the WTO, by 2005, it will elimi- 
nate tariffs on information technology prod- 
ucts, making the tools of communication 
even cheaper, better, and more widely avail- 
able. We know how much the Internet has 
changed America, and we are already an 
open society. Imagine how much it could 
change China. 

Now, there’s no question China has been 
trying to crackdown on the Internet. Good 
luck! [Laughter] That’s sort of like trying to 
nail Jello to the wall. [Laughter] But I would 
argue to you that their effort to do that just 
proves how real these changes are and how 
much they threaten the status quo. It’s not 
an argument for slowing down the effort to 
bring ¢ China into the world; it’s an argument 
for accelerating that effort. In the know ledge 
economy, economic innovation and political 
empowerment, whether anyone likes it or 
not, will inevitably go hand in hand. 

Now, of course, bringing China into the 
WTO doesn’t guarantee that it will choose 
political reform. But accelerating the 
progress, the process of economic change, 
will force China to confront that choice soon- 
er, and it will make the imperative for the 
right choice stronger. And again I ask, if 
China is willing to take this risk and these 
leaders are very intelligent people; they know 
exactly what they're doing—if they're willing 
to take this risk, how can we turn our backs 
on the chance to take them up on it? 

Now, I want to be clear. I understand that 
this is not, in and of itself, a human rights 
problem. But still, it is likely to have a pro- 
found impact on human rights and political 
liberty. Change will only come through a 
combination of internal pressure and external 
validation of China’s human rights struggle. 
We have to maintain our leadership in the 
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latter as well, even as the WTO contributes 
to the former. 

We sanctioned China under the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act last year. 
We're again sponsoring a resolution in the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission con- 
demning China’s human rights record this 
year. We will also continue to press China 
to respect global norms on nonproliferation. 
And we will continue to reject the use of 
force as a means to resolve the Taiwan ques- 
tion, making absolutely clear that the issues 
between Beijing and Taiwan must be re- 
solved peacefully and with the assent of the 
people of Taiwan. There must be a shift from 
threat to dialog across the Taiwan Strait. And 
we will continue to encourage both sides to 
seize this opportunity after the Taiwan 
election. 

In other words, we must continue to de- 
fend our interests and our ideals with candor 
and consistency. But we can’t do that by iso- 
lating China from the very forces most likely 
to change it. Doing so would be a gift to 
the hardliners in C hina’s Government, who 
don’t want their country to be part of the 
world, the same people willing to settle dif- 
ferences with Taiwan by force, the same peo- 
ple most threatened by our alliance with 
].pan and Korea, the same people who want 
to keep the Chinese military selling dan- 
gerous technologies around the world, the 
same people whose first instinct in the face 

of opposition is to throw people in prison. 
If we want to strengthen their hand within 
China, we should reject the China-WTO 
agreement. 

Voting against PNTR won't free a single 
prisoner or create a single job in America 
or reassure a single American ally in Asia. 
It will simply empower the most rigid anti- 
democratic elements in the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It would leave the Chinese people with 
less contact with the democratic world and 
more resistance from their Government to 
outside forces. Our friends and allies would 


wonder why, after 30 years of pushing China 
in the right direction, we turned our backs, 
now that they finally appear to be willing to 
take us up on it. 

I find it encouraging that the people with 
the greatest interest in seeing China change 
agree with this analysis. The people of Tai- 
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wan agree. Despite the tensions with Beijing, 
they are doing everything they can to cement 
their economic ties with the mainland, and 
they want to see China in the WTO. 

The people of Hong Kong agree. I recently 
received a letter from Martin Lee, the leader 
of Hong Kong’s Democratic Party, who has 
spent a ‘lifetime stru ggling for free elections 
and free expression for his people. He wrote 
to me that this agreement, and I want to 
quote it, “represents the best long-term hope 
for China to become a member of good 
standing in the international community. We 
fear that should ratification fail, any hope for 
political and legal reform process would also 
recede.” Martin Lee wants us to vote in favor 
of PNTR. 

Most evangelicals who have missions in 
China also want China in the WTO. They 
know it will encourage freedom of thought 
and more contact with the outside world. 
Many of the people who paid the greatest 
price under Chinese repression agree, too. 
Ren Wanding is one of the fathers of the 
Chinese human rights movement. In the late 
1970's, he was thrown into prison for found- 
ing the China Human Rights League. In the 
1980's, he helped lead the demonstration in 
Tiananmen Square. In the 1990's, he was 
thrown in prison yet again. Yet, he says of 
this deal, “Before, the sky was black. Now 
it is light. This can be a new beginning.” 

For these people, fighting for freedom in 
China is not an academic exercise or a chance 
to give a speech that might be on television. 
It is their life’s work. And for many of them, 
they have risked their lives to pursue it. I 
believe if this agreement were a Trojan 
Horse, they would be smart enough to see 
it. They are telling us that it’s the right thing 
to do, and they are plainly right. 

So if you believe in a future of greater 
openness and freedom for the people of 
China, you ought to be for this agreement. 

If you believe in a future of greater pros- 
perity for the American people, you certainly 
should be for this agreement. If you believe 
in a future of peace and security for Asia and 
the world, you should be for this agreement. 
This is the right thing to do. It’s an historic 
opportunity and a profound American 
responsibility. 
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I'll do all I can to convince Congress and 
the American people to support it. And today 
I ask for your help. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 
Kenny Auditorium. In his remarks, he referred 
to William R. Brody, president, Johns Hopkins 
University; and Paul Wolfowitz, dean, and Joanne 
Brainard, executive assistant to the associate dean 
Paul H. Nitze School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. The President also 
to PNTR, permanent trade 
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Message to the Congress on 
Permanent Normal Trade 
Relations Status for China 
March 8, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last November, after years of negotiation, 
we completed a bilateral agreement on ac- 
cession to the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) with the People’s Republic of China 
(Agreement). The Agreement will dramati- 
cally cut import barriers currently imposed 
on American products and services. It is en- 
forceable and will lock in and expand access 
to virtually all sectors of China’s economy. 
The Agreement meets the high standards we 
set in all areas, from creating export opportu- 
nities for our businesses, farmers, and work- 
ing pe ople, to stre ngthe ning our guarantees 
of fair trade. It is clearly in our economic 
interest. China is concluding agreements 
with other countries to accede to the WTO. 
The issue is whether Americans get the full 
benefit of the strong agreement we nego- 
tiated. To do that, we need to enact perma- 
nent Normal Trade Relations (NTR) for 
China. 

We give up nothing with this Agreement. 
As China enters the WTO, the United States 
makes no changes in our current market ac- 
cess policies. We preserve our right to with- 
draw market access for China in the event 
of a national security emergency. We make 


no changes in laws controlling the export of 


sensitive technology. We amend none of our 
trade laws. In fact, our protections against 
unfair trade practices and potential import 
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surges are stronger with the Agreement than 
without it. 

Our choice is clear. We must enact perma- 
nent NTR for China or risk losing the full 
benefits of the Agreement we negotiated, in- 
cluding broad market access, special import 
protections, and rights to enforce China’s 
commitments through WTO dispute settle- 
ment. All WTO members, including the 
United States, pledge to grant one another 
permanent NTR to enjoy the full benefits 
in one another’s markets. If the Congress 
were to fail to pass permanent NTR for 
China, our Asian, Latin American, Canadian, 
and European competitors would reap these 
benefits, but American farmers nee. other 
workers and our businesses might well be left 
behind. 

We are firmly committed to vigorous mon- 
itoring and enforcement of China’s commit- 
ments, and will work closely with the Con- 
gress on this. We will maximize use of the 
WTO’s review mechanisms, strengthen U.S. 
monitoring and enforcement capabilities, en- 
sure regular reporting to the Congress on 
China’s compliance, and enforce the strong 
China-specific import surge protections we 
negotiated. I have requested significant new 
funding for China ‘a compliance. 

We must also continue our efforts to make 
the WTO itself more open, transparent, and 
participatory, and to elevate consideration of 
labor and the environment in trade. We must 
recognize the value that the WTO serves 
today in fostering a global, rules-based sys- 
tem of international trade—one that has fos- 
tered global growth and prosperity over the 
past half century. Bringing China into that 
rules-based system advances the right kind 
of reform in China. 

The Agreement is in the fundamental in- 
terest of American security and reform in 
China. By integrating China more fully into 
the Pacific and global economies, it will 
strengthen China’s stake in peace and sta- 
bility. Within China, it will help to develop 
the rule of law; strengthen the role of market 
forces; and increase the contacts China’s citi- 
zens have with each other and the outside 
world. While we will continue to have strong 
disagreements with China over issues rang- 
ing 0 human rights to religious tolerance 
to foreign policy, we believe that bringing 
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China into the 
right direction in all of these areas. 

I, therefore, with this letter transmit to the 
Congress legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent to terminate application of Title IV of 
the Trade Act of 1974 to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and extend permanent Normal 
Trade Relations treatment to products from 
China. The legislation specifies that the 
President’s determination rennet effective 
only when China becomes a member of the 
WTO, and only after a certification that the 
terms and conditions of China’s accession to 
the WTO are at least equivalent to those 
agreed to between the United States and 
China in our November 15, 1999, Agree- 
ment. I urge that the Congress consider this 
legislation as soon as possible. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 8, 2000 


Interview With Greta Van Susteren 
of CNN’s Burden of Proof 
March 8, 2000 


Memphis Shootings 


Ms. Van Susteren. Mr. President, thank 
you for joining us today. I want to first ask 
you your reaction—once again, this time 
Memphis, a fireman is dead, a police officer, 
and others. What’s your reaction to this 
shooting? 

The President. Well, as we're doing this 
interview, of course, we don’t know all the 
facts, but it’s a tragic thing for the city and 
for the families, because firemen and police, 
they put their lives on the line a lot, but they 
don’t expect to be shot at the scene of a burn- 
ing house. It’s a terrible thing. And we just 
hav e to find the facts to know what happened 
and whether anything could have been done 
about it. It’s very, very sad. 


Michigan Shooting 


Ms. Van Susteren. Another tragedy was 
the death of the 6-year-old, Kayla, in Michi- 
gan. And you met with her mother 

The President. | did. 

Ms. Van Susteren. this week in the 
White House. What did you tell her? 
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The President. Well, first of all, 1 told her 
that as a father I could only imagine her 
heartbreak, that there’s nothing worse in life 
than having your child die before you, espe- 
cially in tragic circumstances. And | told her 
I would do what I could to reduce the 
chances of it happening again. And I was very 
lenprossed with her. She and her husband, 
Kayla’s stepfather, I think they really decided 
the “yre going to commit themselves to try to 
do things that will make the schools safer, 
the streets safer, the kids less vulnerable to 
this sort of thing. And we talked about some 
of the specific things we were working on. 


Parental Responsibility for Gun Violence 


Ms. Van Susteren. And one of the specific 
things is guns. 

The President. Absolutely. 

Ms. Van Susteren. When you talk about 
guns—besides being the President of the 
United States, you’re a lawyer—do you think 
that the responsibility when a young child 
uses a gun and kills another child, that some 
of the responsibility may be cast in the direc- 
tion of a parent or another adult? Should we 
hold them libel? 

The President. 1 think if the custodial 
adult either knowingly or recklessly leaves a 
gun where a child can get a hold of it, then 
I think there should be some liability there. 
It’s outrageous that this 6-year-old boy was 
able to get that gun. And of course, I think 
there ought to be child trigger locks on these 
guns. And I think that we should keep work- 
ing until we develop the technology which 
will enable us to make handguns “that can 
only be fired by the adults who own them, 
which is—it’s not that far off. 

I mean, the accidental gun death rate in 
America for children under 15 is 9 times 
higher than the rate of the next 25 countries 
combined. So, yes, I do. I think there ought 
to be some responsibility there, not if there's 
been a reasonable effort and the child finds 
a key and gets in a safe or something. But 
if there is—if it’s just total irresponsibility or 
intentionally leaving a gun in a place where 
a child could easily get it, I think they should 
be held responsible. 

Ms. Van Susteren. Well, you use the 
words “knowingly and recklessly,” and that 
standard, it seems to me, is so different. In 
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some parts of the country where people have 
lots of guns, the “knowingly and recklessly” 
standard is so much different from those who 
might be unfamiliar. How do we decide 
what's “knowingly and recklessly” 

The President. Well, I think maybe if 
Congress wanted to legislate in this area 
this is normally a State law area. And I of- 
fered Federal legislation in the post-Col- 
umbine era to deal with this. The Congress 
could have legislative history in which they 
could actually cite some examples of what 
in their view falls on one side of the line 
And I think that would be 
helpful. Or what the Congress could do, if 
they feel that the circumstances are different 
from State to State, is to give some incentives 
for the States to pass such legislation. 

I think there are 17 States which have 
passed legislation that have some form of 
adult responsibility if children who are below 
the age of responsibility get guns. But I don’t 
know whether they're identical language or 
not. There are two different ways you could 
do that. 





and what doesn’t. 


Gun Control Legislation 


Ms. Van Susteren. You've been battling 
the gun—trying to get gun legislation for 
time, and it seems to be a little bit 
of a logjam on Capitol Hill. Where’s the dis- 
pute? Why can’t legislation get passed? 

The President. Well, I think the main 
source of dispute now is over closing the gun 
show loophole. That is, a lot of these—pre- 
dominantly, the Re publican Members of the 
House, although not all of them, are reluc- 
tant to close the gun show loophole. And a 
huge number of the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, although not everyone, 90 percent of 
them don’t want to close the gun show loop- 
hole. That is, they don’t want to require peo- 
ple at these gun shows and urban flea mar- 
kets to have to do the same background 
checks on people who buy guns there, as gun 
store owners do, and people who buy guns 
there. And I just think they're dead wrong. 

When we passe -d the Brady bill, 7 years 
ago now, almost 7 years ago, the NRA and 
the ir sympathizers said, “Well, the Brady bill 
won't do any good bec cause criminals don’t 
buy guns at gun stores.” Well, it turns out 
500,000 pe ople couldn’t get guns because 


some 
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they had a record as a felon, a fugitive, or 
a stalker. 

So now we ought to go to the huge number 
of people who do buy them at these gun 
shows and urban flea markets, which is ex- 
actly what the NRA said they did 7 years 
ago. But now that we're trying to get back- 
ground checks there, all of a sudden they 
don’ t want to do it. 

So I think it’s very important to do. Now, 
there is some chance of a compromise be- 
cause Representative John Conyers from 
Michigan and Chairman Henry Hyde from 
Illinois have talked back and forth about 
whether there was a way to close the gun 
show loophole that the Republicans would 
let get out of the conference committee, and 
then we could pass it. And I urged them to 
work on that yesterday. But I think that’s the 
biggest problem. 

Ms. Van Susteren. When I look at this 
loophole, it seems to me—correct me if I’m 
wrong—is that one side wants 72 hours to 
do the background check, and one side says, 
no, 24 hours. Is that the dispute, 24 versus 
72? 

The President. Well, not exactly. That's 
only part of it, and I'll explain that. But there 
is also the question of what records will be 
checked and what you do with the people 
who can’t be checked within 24 hours. That 
is, John Conyers offered a 24-hour back- 
ground check to Mr. Hyde. That is, the 
Democrats offered to the Republicans a 24- 
hour background check as long as there were 
some provision for holding roughly 5 to 8 
percent of the applications that can’t be 
cleared in 24 hours. 

That is, believe it or not, over 70 percent 
of these background checks are done within 
a matter of an hour. Over 90 percent are 
done within 24 hours. But a small percentage 
cannot be done. And in that small percent- 
age, the people that are likely to be rejected 
are—20 times the rate of rejections in the 
last 5 percent as in the first 95 percent. So 
there’s a reason for holding those that can’t 
be checked when the records aren’t there. 

So I think if we can work out something 
to do with the other 5 percent, we could 
agree to 95 percent of the people to have 
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a 24-hour waiting period. It’s going to be in- 

whether 
faith on that 

Van 


teresting to see they will engage us 
in § good 

Ms. Susteren. 
with that 5 percent? What's your idea? 

The President. Well, 
to—you give the 72 hours for that 5 percent 
And if they're at 
don’t know what to do because 
to buy the nd the 


go on to another place, 


So what can we do 
them 


you enable 


and they 
they want 


a rural gun show 
gun ; gun dealer has got 
they 
and have 
to deposit the gun at the local sheriff's office 
And 
if it doesn’t clear, the gun dealer gets his gun 
back 

Ms. Van Susteren. In my prior life as a 
criminal defense had to represent 
guns in murders, 
armed robberies, got to tell you, | 
don’t think any of them bought it at a 
gun show or a gun shop. What about those 
people? What can we do about them? 

The President. Well, I think there is no 
What we know is that 
some of this happens there because we've 
got the 


to leave and 
7 ] 1 
should just consummate the sale 


And then if it clears, they get their gun. 


lawyer, 
a lot of people who used 
and I’ve 


one 


clear and easy answer 
gun death rate is at a 30-year low. 
So we know we're doing some good with the 
Brady bill, and we know we'll do some more 
good with this. And we also know that a lot 
of these guns are passed among criminals or 
sold out of a trunk by somebody alone that 
wouldn’t be covered by the gun show law. 

| think what you have to do there is just 
do a better job of checking pe ople for guns, 
and if you find some body—if we do all this 
and you still find people with unauthorized 
guns, they have to be punished for that. 

I still believe—I would go further. I think 
that people who buy handguns would have 
to pass a Brady bac kground check and a safe- 
ty check and be licensed. I think we ought 
handgun owners the way we li- 
think that will make a 
difference over the long run. 


to license 
cense car drivers. 

The other thing I would say is, you've got 
over 200 million guns in this country. Now, 
that’s slightly overstating the case in terms 
of the danger, because a huge number of 
them are in the hands of collectors who are 
perfectly law-abiding, who have the guns 
very well secured. And a lot of them are in 
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the hands of hunters, who are law-abiding 


and have their guns well secured 

But one of the things that I have advocated 
is a big expansion of the gun buy-back pro- 
gram, because in the places where that’s oc- 
curred, it’s some good—where 
must give people money to bring in their 
guns, and then you me It them or destroy 
‘And I noted just today—I 
was just stunned to hear that there are a 
number of Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that want to stop us from doing 
the gun buyback program. I can’t imagine 
why they want to stop that. 

A lot of cities with Re publican mayors have 
done gun buyback programs. And it’s tot: ally 
voluntary: You bring a gun in; you get a cer- 
tain amount of money; you gather the guns 
up; and you destroy them. You're taking that 
many out of circulation. So those are the 
kinds of things I think ought to be done. 


done you 


them otherwise. 


President’s History With Guns 


Ms. Van Susteren. Do you have 
Have you ever owned one or shot one? 

The President. Oh, absolutely. I have 
owned hunting weapons. I’ve been given— 
I've never bought a pistol. I've been given 
pistols by the State police and others, and 
I've never kept them. I've never kept a gun 
in my residence. I’ve always kept them under 
secure circumstances outside the house 
when Chelsea was a little girl coming up and 
all that. But I have owned guns. And I first— 
I guess the first gun I had was a .22 when 
I was 12. I still remember shooting cans off 
fenceposts in the country with a .22 when 
I was 12. And I’ve hunted on and off all my 
life, not a great deal. I have bad ears, so I 
would be careful how many times a year I'd 
go hunting. 


a gunr 


But I understand this culture. I’ve been 
a part of it. And I was Governor of a State 
for a dozen years where half of the people 
had hunting ‘licenses. But I do not think it 
is right for people who are law-abiding to 
prevent the passage of these laws that will 
plainly save lives. | mean, you know, it’s no 
big deal for people who are gun owners or 
people who are handgun owners to have to 
undergo a background check. And if it’s a 
minor inconvenience for them to wait a little 
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bit, it's worth it to save people’s lives. We 
now have evidence that it saves lives. 

Nobody complains about going through 
airport metal detectors anymore, even if they 
have to go through 2 or 3 times, because they 
know it saves lives. People don’t say we ought 
to repeal every speed limit or—you could say, 

“Well, most car drivers are law-abiding, so 
let’s just stop licensing car drivers. Let’s stop 
giving them driver’s license tests, because 
most of them are law-abiding.” Well, there 
would be an uproar if you did that. 

So we should do more without eroding 
law-abiding gun owners’ rights to hunt or 
sport shooting. We should do more to protect 
ourselves as a community, a lot more. We're 
the only country in the world that’s not doing 
more, and we've got the death rates to show 
it. And if we want to save lives, we’re going 
to have to continue to do more. We've got 
the lowest crime rate in 25 years because 
we've done more. And we've got to be better. 
We ve got to do more. 


Michigan Shooting 


Ms. Van Susteren. Taking a look at what 
happened last week, if you had the legislation 
that you want, or if we had the legislation 
the Republicans want, Kayla would still be 
dead. The legislation wouldn't have pre- 
vented that gun from getting into that young 
boy’s hands. 

The President. No, but if you had adult 
responsibility legislation that was clear and 
unambiguous, at least people would think 
about it; guys like that would think about it. 
Even if—suppose this was a drug house, like 
they say—also, depending on how old these 
guns are, they would come with child trigger 
locks if you required them for all gun sales, 
prospectively. And I’m not at all sure that 
even a callous, irresponsible drug dealer with 
a 6-vear-old kid in the house wouldn't leave 
a child trigger lock on a gun. 


Gun Control Legislation 


Ms. Van Susteren. Which raises the other 
question. Trigger locks are for guns that are 
from this day forward. What do we do with 
these millions of guns that are already out 
there? 

The President. One of the things I think 
we ought to look at is see how you retrofit 


them, where we could sell them, what we 
should do with them. And I’m just—if I could 
pass this, then I'd start looking at what to 
do with the guns that are out there now, 
whether we could get trigger locks for them 
and how we'd do it. 

Right now, I’ve been waiting—we’ve been 
waiting 8 months. Columbine happened al- 
most a year ago. Then the Senate passed a 
bill; the House passed a much weaker bill. 
We've been waiting 8 months for these peo- 
ple to get together with the Senate and the 
House and come up with a bill and send it 
to me. 

And so, I’ve always tried to focus dealing 
with the Congress not just on what I thought 
was ideal but on what we would actually 
achieve. And I think every American now 
knows that the intense lobbying of the NRA 
and the other gun groups has had a profound 
impact on the House and on the Republican 
caucus in the Senate. But still, there are some 
people who are brave enough to stand up 
against it and to do reasonable things. So let's 
get this done, and then let’s see where we 
go. 

Ms. Van Susteren. | spoke to a represent- 
ative of the NRA today who said that last 
summer, they had completely agreed on the 
bill in Congress, but that it was the Demo- 
crats and the White House that felt that the 
legislation in the House should be aborted. 
Is that right? 

The President. No, they agreed on the 
House bill because it didn’t do anything to 
close the gun show loophole. They didn’t 
want—we've got to close the gun show loop- 
hole. We feel we do. I think they would come 
along now with child trigger locks. I think 
they ‘would, and I know they support the cus- 
todial parent being held responsible when 
there’s an egregious act there of intentional 
or reckless—allowing a child to have a gun. 
And | appreciate that. 

I think they support more gun prosecutors 
and law enforcement officials, and I appre- 
ciate that. I don’t know where they are— 
maybe they would go along with the banning 
of the large ammunition clips. They've never 
been for that before, but they might be for 
that. But their new, big, bottom line is we 
must never, ever, ever do a background 
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check on somebody at a gun show unless you 


can do it in 30 seconds or something 

don’t mind going to 24 hours, as long 
as you've got an escape hatch for the people 
you can't clear in 24 hours because I'll say 
igain, they are 20 times more likely to be 
turned down, that small percentage of peo- 


ple than the general 


population that we can 
clear in 24 hours. 

Ms. Van Susteren. One final question. 
The Vice President wants—or has suggested 
that we have photo licensing. What is your 
reaction to that? 

The President. | think it’s a good idea 

Ms. Van Susteren. Why? 

The President. Because | think that it will 
establish a nexus between—first of all, to get 
a license, you ought to have to pass a safety 
course nd the Brady background check. | 
think that’s good. And I think then it will 
be easier to track the guns. We’re trying to 
develop technology to track all guns and all 
bullets used in crimes and ultimately get 
them back to where they started. And I think 
for that reason—for crime control reasons 
and for safety reasons, it would be a good 
thing to do. 

Just like with licensed drivers, I think it’s 
a community safety re quirement that we 
ought to do. I think he’s absolutely right 
about it. And the ‘re’s not a good argument 
not to do it. 

Ms. Van Susteren. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, the President referred to 6-year-old Kayla 
Rolland, who was shot and mortally wounded by 
a 6-year-old classmate in Mount Morris Township, 
MI; and her mother and stepfather, Veronica and 
Michael McQueen. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this interview 
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Transmitting the National Money 
Laundering Strategy for 2000 
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To the Congress of the United States 


As required by the provisions of section 
2(a) of Public Law 105-310 (18 U.S.C. 
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5341(a)(2)), I transmit herewith the National 
Money Laundering Strategy for 2000. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 8, 2000. 


Remarks on Medicare Prescription 
Drug Benefit Legislation and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

March 9, 2000 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Good morning. Thank you, Senator Daschle. 
Thank you, Se nator Akaka, Senator Breaux, 
Senator Bryan, Senator Dorgan, Senator 
Sarbanes, and Senator Wyden, for joining us 
today. And thank you, Secretary Shalala, for 
the leading role you've played in the develop- 
ment of our proposal to provide a voluntary 
prescription drug benefit for seniors under 
Medicare 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


I want to make a few comments on Senator 
Daschle’s very fine statement and the prin- 
ciples he outlined. But first I'd like to say 
a word about another debate going on in the 
House today over the minimum wage. Once 
again, the Re publican leadership has derailed 
what should be a simple vote on the min- 
imum wage, with a maximum of political ma- 
neuvering. The vote is yet to be taken, but 
we all know the results are already in. The 
special interests will win, and the national in- 
terests will wait. 

We will raise the minimum wage but not 
with the Republican bill that stacks the deck 
against our workers. It is loaded with poison 
pills that penalize workers and with risky tax 
cuts that threaten our prosperity and the fu- 
ture of Social Security and Medicare. 

The combined actions of the majority in 
the House and the Senate on all their tax 
cuts is now far in excess of what I have rec- 
ommended and in excess of what we can af- 
ford and still pay down the debt and reform 
Social Security and Medicare and continue 
to invest in education. 

Congress should send me a bill I can sign, 
not one I'll have to veto, a clean, straight- 
forward bill that raises the minimum wage 
by a dollar over 2 years. If you remember 
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the incredible day we had yesterday with 
Cheryl Costas, there are 10 million people 
that deserve this, and they ought to get it. 

By the end of the day, two things will be 
clear about the minimum wage: We do have 
the votes to pass it, but the Republicans still 
have the votes to kill it. Today's vote, how- 
ever, is not the final word, and I will continue 
to work with a bipartisan majority in the Con- 
gress that supports a real increase in the min- 
imum wage. 


Medicare Prescription Drug Benefit 


Now, with regard to the statement Senator 
Daschle just made, the Senate Democrats 
have come today to say that they are together 
on principles for a volunt: ry Medicare pre- 
scription drug benefit, something so many 
seniors need and far too few have. There 
have been a lot of proposals on the table, 
a good number of good ideas. Today we are 
moving forward together by uniting around 
common principles, setting standards that 
any prescription drug plan should meet. That 
is a significant step, moving us further toward 
the day when every older American has the 
choice of affordable prescription drugs. 

More than three in five seniors and people 
with disabilities still lack prescription drug 
coverage that is dependable, coverage that 
could lengthen and enrich their lives. Our 
budget would extend them that lifeline and 
create a reserve of $35 billion to build on 
this new benefit to protect those who carry 
the heavy burden of catastrophic drug costs. 

Most important, our plan, as Senator 
Daschle said, embodies the essential prin- 
ciples articulated here today and embraced 
by the Senate Democrats. I think any plan 
Congress passes should do the same. It 
should be optional, affordable, accessible to 
all. It should use price competition, not price 
controls. It should boost seniors’ bargaining 
power to get the best prices possible. It 
should be part of an overall plan to strength- 
en and modernize Medicare. 

I think the bargaining power issue is espe- 
cially important when we read story after 
story of American senior citizens crossing the 
border into Canada to buy drugs, made in 
America, in Canada at much less cost. And 
if this is not done, then sooner or later, the 
voters of this country will vote with their feet, 


and the Congress will have a follow suit, and 
you will see huge numbers of people bringing 
those drugs in from Canada. 

No American can understand why -s can 
go to Canada and buy a drug made in Amer- 
ica for dramatically less than you have to pay 
for it in America. And if our seniors had the 
bargaining power they deserve under this 
proposal, that gap in prices would evaporate 
quite quickly. 

We owe it to our people, especially to our 
seniors, to pass a good prescription drug plan. 
We shouldn't be satisfied with half measures. 
Keep in mind that a tax deduction would 
help only the wealthiest seniors, and a block 
grant, which some in the majority have pro- 
posed, would help only the very poorest. Nei- 
ther alternative would do anything for the 
seniors with modest middle incomes be- 
tween $15,000 and $50,000 a year. 

As Secretary Shalala reminded me today, 
over half of the seniors who lack prescription 
drug coverage, especially a lot of them in 
rural areas—and you have a lot of these 
Members here who represent—these Sen- 
ators—States with significant rural areas— 
over half of those without the coverage have 
incomes in excess of 150 percent of the pov- 
erty rate. 

So I would like to, again, urge the majority 
to work with us on something that covers ev- 
eryone, that people can buy into. There is 
no better time to get this done. The e conomy 
is strong. People have a sense of purpose over 
this. People talk to me about this everywhere 
I go. And we have an opportunity now not 


just to pay down the debt and extend the 


life of Social Security and Medicare but to 
extend the lives of a lot of seniors by adding 
this prescription drug benefit. And I certainly 
hope we'll do it. 

Thank you. 


Elian Gonzalez 


Q. Mr. President, today is the day that the 
case of Elian Gonzalez, after many delays, 
is being heard in a courtroom in Miami. | 
would like your opinion on the subject. 
You've always said it must go to the courts. 
Do you think we'll get a solution soon? 

The President. Well, | hope so. | can't 
believe it’s in the young man’s interest for 
this to be dragged out much longer. But it 
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is in the courts, and I think while it’s in the 
courts, we shouldn’t comment. 


John (John Palmer, NBC News 


2000 Presidential Election 


Q. We'd like to get your comments on the 
Bradley decision to pull out of the race and 


his decision to not release his 


delegates. 
We're curious to what you think about that. 

The President. Well, | thought, 
all, he a very fine statement. I heard 
most of it this morning before | had to pull 
away, and I was very moved by his statement 
and very grateful for the 
it and for his support for the Vice President. 

The second thing that occurred to me was 
that if you looked at the issues he raised and 
the way in which he raised them, it recalled 
again how very much more substantive, in 
my judgment, the debate was on the Demo- 
cratic side on the issues and how much more 
agreement there was. On the Republican 


made 


tone 


side, there was far more disagreement, | 
think, and it was far less rooted in issues that 
will really affect the American people and 


move forward. So I’m very grateful. 

As to the delegates, I think that he knows 
the Vice President will have enough votes 
to win on the first round. He wants those 
people to be able to go to the convention 
pledged to him. They ran pledged to him. 
And then what typic sally happens at a conven- 
tion is that if there is a united party, is at 
the appropriate time the 
unanimous 

But I can understand why a lot of them 
probs ibly—I imagine he was talking to—a lot 
of them called him and said, “Look, we'd just 
like to go pledged to you. We're all going 
to be together. We're going to honor your 


vote is made 


wishes. We're going to support the nominee 
of our party.” But this is, | think, a matter 
of pride for what they have accomplished to 
date. | don’t think you should read too much 
into that. I certainly didn’t. I thought he gave 
a very fine statement, and I wish him well. 


President’s Upcoming Visit to Pakistan 

Q. Mr. President, your trip to Pakistan, 
is this some kind of an endorsement to the 
military government? That’s what he said in 
Karachi. And also, if it’s support for his gov- 
ernment, how can you still, Mr. President, 


first of 


and tenor of 
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and 
he came specially on a special trip to Wash- 
ington on the Fourth of July? And he did 
say that—and I think Mrs. Sharif also wrote 
a letter to you, and you have spoken with 


answer to Nawaz Sharif, who’s in jail, 


all these leaders. Sir, what do you expect 
from this visit also? 

The President. Well, 
tainly not an endorsement of the military 
coup. I’ve made that clear. We made it clear 
yesterday. But it is a recognition, in my judg- 
ment, that America’s interests and values 
would be advanced if we maintained some 
contact with and communications with the 
Pakistani Government. And I think that our 
ability to have a positive influence on the fu- 
ture direction of Pakistan, in terms of the 
restoration of democracy, in terms of the ulti- 
mate resolution of issues in the Indian sub- 
continent, and in terms of avoiding further 
dangerous conflicts will be greater if we 
maintain our cooperation. 

After all, Pakistan was our ally throughout 
the cold war. Since I’ve been President, Paki- 
stan on more than one occasion has helped 
us to arrest terrorists, often at some risk to 
the regime. And as you pointed out, the then- 
Prime Minister, Sharif, pulled the Pakistani 
troops back across the line of control after 
a July 4th meeting with me last year. So | 
think it would be a mistake not to go, but 
it would be a grave mistake for people to 
think that my going represents some sort of 
endorsement of nondemocratic process 
which occurred there. That’s not true. 

You, and then the little boy there. 


first of all, it’s cer- 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Q. You said that there will be some room 
for negotiation on the minimum wage issue 
in terms of—obviously, your plan, the | Demo- 
crats plan is for 2 years, the Republicans is 
for 3 years with a tax cut. Do you think ulti- 
mately we'll see a compromise? 

The President. 1 would like to see a bill 
we can all sign. Our side—not just me but 
our Members of Congress—we offered them 
some very helpful small-business tax cuts. 
We’re not unmindful of the fact that one of 
the reasons we've had this recovery is that 
every year we've had a record number of new 
small businesses starting, that not all of them 
make a lot of money, especially in the early 
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years. And we responded to their desire to 
have small-business tax incentives and cuts 
with a rather generous proposal, and we got 
nowhere. They, instead, put this highly re- 
gressive, overly expensive program through 
that would increase inequality in America at 
a time when we're trying to reduce it and 
having nothing to do with the minimum 
wage. 

There are also—let me say, there are other 
provisions in this bill which actually try to 
make the rest of America’s work force pay 
with reductions in worker protections in re- 
turn for the minimum wage workers getting 
a pay increase, and I don’t think that’s right, 


either. We shouldn't be pitting one group of 


workers against another. 

And are we willing to talk? Of course. Al- 
ways. Keep in mind, I had the conferees here 
on the gun safety issues this week, and we’re 
trying to get the conference up and going 
there, and we're working our hearts out on 
it. But we have to—yes, we're willing to work 
on it. But I’m telling you, it is wrong, as well 
as this country is doing, with the lowest un- 
employment rate in 30 years, more wealth 
being created than any time in history, any 
time in the history of this country, any time 
in the history of the world, not to raise the 
minimum wage. It’s wrong. 

Young man, did you have a question? 


President’s Autograph 


Q. May I please have an autograph for my 
little sister? 
The President. Absolutely. | Laughter] 


Gays in the Military 


Q. There is a report this morning that 
there is a rise in the military of harassment, 
both physical and verbal, of gay and lesbian 
members of the military. First of all, are you 
concerned about that report? And do you ‘be- 
lieve that the military is doing e nough to pre- 
vent this from happe ning? 

The President. Well, I'd like to make a 
couple of points. I’m concerned about the 
report. I haven't read Secretary Cohen 
hasn't read it. We will read it and take appro- 
priate action. I do want to point out that in 
the last several months the Pentagon has 
issued new guidelines for implementing the 
policies related to gays in the military, spe- 


cifically designed to reduce harassment. They 
have started new training programs, and the 
Secretary of Defense has made it absolutely 
clear what the policy is and is not. 

So if—I expect—let me just say, if this re- 
port is accurate, I would e xpect to see a sub- 
stantial improvement this year—substantial. 
But I also want to make sure that we study 
the report in the White House, that the Sec- 
retary of Defense studies it, and that we take 
any appropriate action that might be called 
for. But I knew nothing about the report until 
I read the morning press reports, so I can’t 
comment further than that. 

Yes. 


2000 Census 


Q. Mr. President, the census has started, 
after being politicized over the last couple 
of years. At some point, should this debate 
of statistical sampling versus pure enumera- 
tion be resolved so that there’s a consistency 
between congressional funding—between 
Government funding and the congressional 
redistricting? 

The President. Well, of course, it should 
be. But I think it ought to be resolved in 
favor of what will give us the most accurate 
count. Look, the only reason I favored statis- 
tical sampling is because the National 
Science Foundation said that was the most 
accurate way to count people and that we 
undercounted large numbers of Americans 
in many States last year. I’m for whatever's 
most accurate. 

And | don’t think it should be a political 
deal. | remember one prominent House 
Member, who should remain unnamed, 
think, once suggested to me that I was taking 
a foolish poeliion here, that I ought to be 
for hiring 2, 3, 4, million people who were 
overwhelmingly Democratic voters, in an 
election year, to go out and knock on doors 
and count people, that this didn’t make any 
sense. And I said, if he thought that was such 
good politics, why was he on the other side 
of it? And he confessed that it was because 
he thought they would count fewer than were 
actually there, that the statistical sampling 
would give us larger numbers. 

I don’t thing this ought to be a political 
issue, not for us, not for them. We ought 
to try to find what is the most accurate way. 
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constitutional 
but I can’t believe 


And of then these 

issues have been raised, 

that can’t be dealt with. 
Go ahead, John [John 


News| 


course, 


Roberts, CBS 


White House E-Mail 


Q. Sir, what’s your re sponse to Congress- 
man Burton on the issue of these E-mails? 

The President. Well, | just got the letter, 
and my understanding is that there will be 
a response to him, and that it will all be han- 
dled in an appropriate way. And J have re- 
ferred all the questions to the Counsel’s Of- 
fice, but I think they will handle it just fine. 

Yes, go ahead. 


Medicare Prescription Drug Benefit 


Q. On prescription drugs, have you had 
any, in light of the principals here, have you 
had any conversation with the Re publican 
leadership, either in the House or Senate, 
on this, and do you have any sense of how 
close you might be? 

The President. | haven't talked to them 
in the last couple of weeks. But earlier, 
did when we were getting the year started 
off. And I think that we might be able to 
do something. There is some interest there 
in doing something. 

Now, some of the Republicans said they 
wanted to do a very limited program only 
for very low income seniors, and the problem 
for that, as I said, is that half the people that 


can't get coverage are above 150 percent of 


the poverty line. If you've got a substantial 
drug bill and you're 75 years old and you're 
living on $15,000, that’s not all that much 
money. 

Look, this is, again, this is like this gun 
issue. This is something that, if we want to 
get an agreement that moves the American 
people forward and makes this a more just 
and a more healthy society, we can get an 
agreement. Everybody wanted an agreement 
in 96 on welfare reform. We got it. We want- 
ed an agreement on the minimum wage. We 
got it. We wanted an agreement on the bal- 
anced budget in 97, which had substantial 
tax cuts that benefited middle class American 
families, and we got it. If they want an agree- 
ment, we'll sit down, and we'll work through 
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this, and we'll get an agreement. We can do 
this. 

Q. Will the pressures of an election year 
work for or against getting something done 
on prescription drugs? 

The President. | think, on balance, in 
favor, if we all work at it. That is—that’s what 
I think. Do you agree with that? I’m not— 
see, I haven’t given up on Medicare reform 
yet. I haven't given up on getting big things 
done here. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that most 
Republicans who do vote for a higher min- 
imum wage will do so confident in the knowl- 
edge that you would veto the bill, and that, 
in fact, they don’t really want the higher min- 
imum wage? 

The President. First of all, I've always 
been reluctant in politics to evaluate other 
people’s motives. I think you have to judge 
their actions and evaluate what they do. 
think it’s a very hazardous thing, & he 
about people’s motives. But my belief 
based on what I have heard said, is, I think 
some of them may be doing that, and some 
of them may really believe in both the weak- 
ening of worker protections that’s in this bill 
and the shape and structure of their tax cut. 

But I have to add up all these tax cuts 
they're passing, as well as evaluate them on 
the merits, and as I said, I can’t allow one 
group of American working people to be pit- 
ted against another. I don’t think a price for 
raising the minimum wage should be weak- 
ening worker protections for others in the 
work force. 

So they may believe these things, but I 
don’t, and I can’t let it happen. I don’t think 
it’s right. And so if they believe in the min- 
imum wage, the best thing to do is to send 
a straightforw ard minimum wage bill. If they 
want tax relief for small business, the best 
thing to do is sit down and negotiate with 
us, and we'll give it to them, but it will be 
at a more affordable level in a more targeted 
way. But it will be very helpful, generous, 
and positive. So I'd like to see that done. 

But it’s not just me—the Congress, the 
Democrats in Congress have offered a small 
business tax relief package that I thought was 
quite good and one that wouldn’t undermine 
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our goal of paying the debt off and having 
the funds to save Social Security and Medi- 
care. 


Thank you. 


Judicial Nomination 
Q. Mr. President, do you have 
to say to Congress on the Paez vote? 
The President. 
enough. It’s 4 years, and it must be a happy 
re for all of us. I hope that, and I believe, 
e have the votes. 


anything 


[t’s time, he’s waited long 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. on the 
South Grounds at the White House 
marks, he referred to Cheryl Costas 
wage earmmer 


In his re- 
minimum 


of Pakistan; and Richard A. Paez, nominee, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. A portion 
of the exch: Inve could not be verified because the 
tape was Incomy rlete 


Remarks at a Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
Native American Luncheon 

March 9, 2000 


Thank you all very much. Please be seated. 
I am delighted to be here today 
ful to see many of you again, 
you for the first time. 

I want to thank Congressman Kennedy 
and Congressman Kildee for the work they 
have done to build bridges of cooperation 
and mutual effort with the tribes of our coun- 
try. | want to thank Dick Gephardt for being 
a truly outstanding leader of our party in the 
House of Representatives. 

You know, I’m not on the ballot this year. 
[Laughter] Most days, I’m okay with it. But 
when I vote, 
other Americans, whom I believe will make 
him the next Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. And it will be a good thing for 
America when he is, because he’s an out- 
standing man. 

[ want to thank all the other Members who 
have come here today to be with you to ex- 
press their support: George Miller from Cali- 
fornia, a long time champion of tribal causes; 
Maxine Waters; Jim Maloney; and Carolyn 
Maloney. 


. It’s wonder- 
and some of 


former Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 


it will be along with a lot of 
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And I want to thank Nancy Keenan from 
Montana for running. I knew Nancy Keenan 
before she ever thought she’d be running for 
Congress, and way before anybody, including 
my mother, thought I'd ever be President. 
So I am delighted to see her here as a can- 
didate. I can tell you, she is, I think, one 
of the most outstanding candidates we have 
anywhere in the United States. And she will 
profoundly enrich the United States Con- 
gress if she is elected, as I firmly expect her 
to be. And she’s over there, wearing her 
“Jeanette Rankin for Congress” button to re- 
mind the people of her fellow State, her fel- 
low Montanans, that it’s been too long since 
a woman represe sented Montana to C ongress. 

[ thank Bobby Whitefeather for the invo- 
cation. It was very moving. 

Some of you who have visited me in the 
Oval Office have seen that in front of—there 
are basically three windows behind the Presi- 
dent’s desk. And the one directly behind my 
desk, I have a table on which I keep military 
coins. And the one just to the right of that 
is filled with a drum, an Indian drum made 
by a tribe in the Southwest when we were 
debating the NAFTA treaty. And on the face 
of this drum, there is a Native American, a 
Native Canadian, and a Native Mexican. And 
then I have in the drums the eagle feathers 
I've received from various tribal leaders 
around the country and other gifts. 

I now have a beautiful eagle -feather head- 
dress I received just a couple of weeks ago 
and a pouch of tobacco which has great sym- 
bolic significance, as all of you know. I have 
a number of other things that I’ve collected 
from native peoples in other parts of the 
world to remind me that these challenges are 
present everywhere, a necklace made for me 
by a Native Hawaiian, a baobab nut carved 
for me by an Australian Aboriginal. 

But I have kept the Native American 
present in the Oval Office from the begin- 
ning of my Presidency for over 7 years now 
to remind me of my solemn obligation to re- 
spect the nation-to-nation relationship that I 
have done everything I could to nurture, to 
build up, and to honor. 

In my private office in the White House 
and every President's got to private office on 
the second floor of the White House, a dif- 
ferent room—I have things that mean a lot 
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to me, personally. I have an old, old painting 
of Benjamin Franklin, to remind me of the 
importance of enterprise and effort and inge- 
nuity—in private, as well as public life. I have 
a picture of my friend Yitzhak Rabin, 10 days 
before he was killed. I have a picture of 
Robert Kennedy in Appalachia, to remind 
me of the obligations of the President to peo- 
ple who aren't so fortunate. And I have one 
of Edward Curtis’ magnificent pictures; this 
one of a chief named Long Fox. And I look 
at it every night to remind me of my con- 
tinuing obligation to keep working until we 
get this re lationship right and until people 
who live in all of our Native American areas 
have a chance to live up to the fullest of their 
God-given abilities, as well. 

So it’s a great honor for me to be here 
today. In 1994, I invited all the tribal leaders 
to come to the White House to meet me, 
and I learned it was the first time that had 
been done since James Monroe was Presi- 
dent in 1822. And I was struck by the great 
good fortune that some tribes have found and 
by how wisely some of the tribes were invest- 
ing the earnings that they were making from 
gaming enterprises. And I was struck that 
other leaders, literally, people in their tribes 
took a collection to make sure they could af- 
ford the plane ticket. And it reminded me 
again how very much we still have to do. 

Now, we have, I think, a lot of hope in 
American today, but we also have a lot of 
work to do. That’s the message I tried to get 
out at the State of the Union Address. One 
of the things that I’ve always loved about 
most of the wisest things I’ve read coming 
out of Native American tribes in every part 
of America is, there’s this understanding of 
the fleeting nature of life and _ the 
intergenerational responsibilities we all have. 
And sometimes—about the only time Ameri- 
cans ever really get in trouble with out poli- 
tics in this great democracy is when we're 
too focused on just this minute. 

Sometimes if we happen to be mad, as you 
know, when people are really angry and they 
have to make a decision, they're more than 
50 percent likely to do something wrong. If 
you're too obsessed with just this minute and 
you're really, really mad, you might make a 
mistake. And if you just look at this little slice 
of time and you're really, really complacent, 





you will also certainly make a mistake, be- 
cause change is constant in human existence 
and human affairs and the life and times of 
a nation. So that’s why I have tried to argue 
to the Congress and to our country that now 
is the time to meet the big challenges that 
America still faces. 

And now is the time to meet the big chal- 
lenges that Native Americans still face. For 
all the economic prosperity of some tribes, 
on some reservations the unemployment rate 
is still 70 percent. A third of American Indi- 
ans and Alaska natives still live in poverty 
and without decent health care. Indians are 
the victims of twice as many violent crimes. 
More than 80 percent of the people in Indian 
country aren't yet connected to the Internet, 
something which can make a big difference, 
which is why I ordered some Christmas 
presents from the Lakota craftspeople at 
Pine Ridge over the Internet last Christmas, 
to try to emphasize this as an important 
thing. There are many people who have 
found ways to make a living because of the 
Internet, even though they're physically dis- 
tant from the markets they must serve. 

The dropout rate from high school of Na- 
tive American children is still about one- 
third, and we've got it down; we got the grad- 
uation rate of the general population now up 
almost to 90 percent. 

So we have to do something about this. 
That’s why I wanted to highlight Indian 
country in my first new markets tour. I want 
to give Americans who have made money in 
this economy the same incentives to invest 
in the underdeveloped areas in America that 
we give them to invest in the underdeveloped 
areas of Latin America or Africa or Asia, not 
to encourage Americans to stay away from 
those places overseas but to look first to the 
people here at home who need work, who 
need education, who need technology, who 
need opportunity. And I think it’s important. 

I also asked in the State of the Union Ad- 
Pe for the largest budget increase, nearly 
$1.2 billion, for new and existing programs 
to assist tribal nations, and many of you men- 
tioned that. I think that’s important. And I 
think it’s important that we do have bipar- 
tisan support for this, for which I am very 
grateful—to increase economic opportunity, 
health care, education, law enforcement; to 
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more than double last year’s funding to re- 
place and repair schools on reservations, and 
to address the growing digital divide; to im- 
prove roads and bridges, public safety and 
health care; increase funding for law enforce- 
ment officers, and a substantial increase to 
the Indian health services. All this is very, 
very import: int. 

I want to make three points. This is going 
to be a brief speech. Number one, I want 
you to help me pass the budget. It matters. 
And we do have some Republican support 
for it, which is good, and without it we can’t 
pass it because we're still in the minority. 

Number two, I want you to help me pass 
this new markets initiative. Ever since I’ve 
been President we have worked to try to em- 
power the tribes of this country. As nearly 
as I can tell—I’ve spent a lot of time, since 
I was a little boy, when I used to go to the 
Garland County Library in Arkansas, and I'd 


sit there for hours on end reading history of 


the Native American tribe, I tried to figure 
out what happened and what went right and 
what went wrong. And basically, | remember 


once I read this great biography of Chief 


Joseph of the Nez Perce. That was in grade 
school; I still remember. And he made that 
incredible statement, “From this day I will 
fight no more forever.” It was a noble, pow- 
erful thing. I still remember it. I was 8 or 
9 years old when I read it. 

But you made that pledge, and you got 
a bad deal. You gave up your land and your 
mineral rights and all this, and the Govern- 
ment said that they would do certain things 
through the DIA to take care of you. And 
it's not good for people outside your own 
family and community to act like they're tak- 
ing care of you. And besides that, usually 
people don’t keep their word, because there’s 
always something else they would rather 
spend the money on. 

And so I say to you, I want this budget 
to pass. And it’s important. But our real goal 
ought to be the fundamental empowerment 
of the Native American tribes in this country 
as envisioned by the Constitution, re quired 
by the Supreme Court. That is what I have 
worked for since the day I got here. And I 
want you to help me get as much done in 
the days I have left remaining to get this na- 
tion-to-nation relationship right in a way that 
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will allow you all to be lifted up. It is about 
money but more than mone y. 

The third thing I want to say is, because 
that’s why we're here, this is a political event. 
The reason we don’t fight in America, if 
you—in a way, we all, all of us citize ns oyun. 
ised that we will fight no more 
that we have other ways of re abeies our dif. 
ferences and pursuing our interests and 
manifesting our power. 





But we have to show up at the ballot box 
to do it. And the truth is that while we will 
get some very good Republican support on 
this budget, and I’m grateful for that, and 
while there are some members of the other 
party in the Congress who have represented 
large numbers of you who have learned about 
this, and I’m grateful for them, our party has 
had a consistent, determined leadership posi- 
tion that goes from top to bottom throughout 
the entire United States Congress that we 
support the direction that you advocate. 
That’s why you're here today. This is unprec- 
edented. I am grateful for you for being here. 

But this is about far more than financial 
contributions and money. This is about 
whether people will be organized and ener- 
gized to go out and vote, to recognize that 
when you lay down your weapons, you have 
to pick up your ballot. That this is not about 
anybody being taken care of; this is about 
the right kind of relationship. And it has to 
be one that focuses on empowerment. 

I have been profoundly honored, more 
than any of you can ever imagine, to have 
had the opportunity to work with you, to 
learn what I have learned, to see what I have 
seen. And I hope I have made a difference. 
And I am determined to do everything I can, 
in every day I have left, especially with this 
new markets initiative, which does have good 
bipartisan support. But in the end, think 
about this: The only way we'll ever get this 
right is if all of you are determined to be 
heard, determined to vote, determined to 
speak, determined to educate, determined to 
be heard, determined to make real what was 
supposed to happen so long ago and didn't. 
That’s why I think it is so important that 
you're here today. Your presence here today 
and your statement increases dramatically 
the chances that, at last, we will get it right. 
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Mar. 


When I was down in Selma last weekend 
celebrating the 35th anniversary of the civil 


rights march, I was researching the things 
to get 
ready for it. And I noticed something Martin 
Luther King said about the end of the whole 
“When, 
the 
And as a 
I identified with that. And 
If that hadn't hap- 
pened in the South, Jimmy Carter and Bill 
Clinton have 
President of the United States. 

But America still labors under the burden 
terms that we struck with the Native 
American tribes so long ago and the fact that 
the deal never worked out in a way that was 


that various people had said, trying 


legacy of slavery. He said, you know, 
finally, African-Americans 


white people will be free. 


are freed, 
too.” 
white southerner, 
for 


it’s literally true me 


never would been elected 


of the 


fair to both sides and honorable 

And in some ways, it was maybe doomed 
from the beginning to have problems. But 
» trying to get it right, 
made all this progress in the last few years. 
That’s the 
today. | 


now, we'rt and we've 


importance of your being here 


want you feel good about this. 
And I want you to understand that the 


of us are getting a lot out of it 


rest 


This is the part of our historical legacy we 
and it will never be 
right until we get it right. You just remember, 
every to Washington, 
time you lobby for something, every time you 


want to be proud 


time you come every 
try to do something to empower your own 
people and to help them, you're doing some- 
thing for the rest of us, too, because this is 
a country that’s supposed to be founded on 
equal opportunity, equal pation 
spect, everybody having a chance. 


mutual re- 
that we all do better when we he ‘Ip each 
other. That’s what this is all about. 

So I hope you think I have done something 
for you. But believe me, 
little boy I was in the 


ago. 


I still remember the 
library over 40 years 
You've done a lot more for me, and I 


thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:23 p.m. in the 
Phoenix Park Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Bobby Whitefeather, chairman, Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
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The President. Thank you. Well, first of 
all, welcome to the White House. Welcome 
to this wonderful East Room, where Thomas 
Jefferson and Meriwether Lewis planned the 
Lewis and Clark expedition to explore parts 
of America no one had ever seen, to try to 
find an ocean that no one thought could be 
reached by land. In a way, are here on 
an even grander expedition, to try to find a 
place in the human heart no one has ever 
seen, that many believe we cannot reach in 
this life. And so I thank you all for coming. 

Thank you, Sandy, for your passionate and 
vigorous leadership. Thank you, Ben John- 
son, for telling me that you like your job 
every day. [Laughter] I was afraid that I had 
given you an impossible job; you would only 
hear from people who were dis: uppointed in 
us and that you would quit on me. So I’m 
glad you're happy, and I appreciate you. 

Thank you, Maria, for your leade rship on 
this effort. And I want to thank the members 
of the administration who are here, who have 
been introduced. And Dr. Franklin and Judy 
Winston, thank you for being here. And | 
thank my good friend Congressman Amo 
Houghton for being here, for proving that 
this issue is not a partisan issue, and for being 
in Selma. Didn’t we have a grand day Sun- 
day? One of the great days of my life, and 
many of you were the re. 

I was thinking, when I was in Selma Sun- 
day and we were walking across the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge, what an important role the 
faith community of that day had in the civil 
rights movement. And there was an elderly 
woman there who was 90 years old, who was 
telling me about a rabbi who came to march 
with them. And I think it was Rabbi Heschel, 
but I’m not sure because she didn’t remem- 
ber, but I think that’s who it must be. And 
the rabbi had a very, very long beard, and 
she said, “You know, a lot of us thought God, 
himself, had come down to Earth to go with 
us.” 

I say that because even today contem- 
porary surveys show that the American peo- 
ple look to the faith community to lead us 


we 
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forward on this great journey. Some of you 
have a foot in both worlds, so to speak. 
see my great friend Reverend and former 
Congressman Floyd Flake from New York 
out there. But all of you must have a 
in this world on this issue. 


foot 


[ also want to comment that if we had had 
a meeting like this 35 years ago in the White 
House, and it had been a very inclusive meet- 
ing, there would have been probably—prob- 
ably—African-Americans and Hispanics 
here, and European-Americans, maybe some 
Native Americans, although we were pretty 
tone deaf about that back then, 
maybe—one 


and maybe— 

And all the 
faiths represented here would have been 
Christians and Jews, Native 
Americans. 


Asian-American. 


and maybe 
Today we have a large number of Muslims; 
we have Buddhists here; we Baha’i 
members here, and perhaps many other 
faiths. I say that that make this point. I think 
you can make a compelling argument that 
getting this right in the United States and 
putting us in a position to play a role of lead- 
ership in the world is not just a racial and 
ethnic issue anymore; it is also inevitably 


have 


religious issue. 

If you look around the world where I have 
been so involved—take my people, the 
Irish—there’s no ethnic difference; all the 
differences are religious. Or if you look at 
our continuing efforts in the Middle East, 
is that an ethnic conflict or a religious one? 
In our attempts to resolve the difficulties be- 
tween Greece and Turkey and on the island 
of Cyprus, is that an ethnic conflict or a reli- 
gious one? When you see the continuing ef- 
forts to resolve the future of Tibet and the 
role of the Dalai Lama, is that a religious 
conflict or an ethnic one? 

I’m sure all of you have thought about this 
more than I have. The most dangerous place 
in the world today, I think you could argue, 


is the Indian subcontinent and the line of 


control in Kashmir. Is that an ethnic conflict 
or a religious one? So I think in order to 
understand this even and make this journey, 
we have to learn not only more about our 
ethnic and racial differences but our religious 
differences, how are we different, how are 
our world views different, how are they in 


common, how do we find a way through it 
all to reaffirm our common humanity. 

We know that the three great monotheistic 
religions that grew out of the sturdy but dif- 
ficult soil of the Middle East all say that we're 
supposed to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
that if we turn aside a stranger, it’s as if we 
turn aside God, that we should not do to oth- 
ers what we would not like to have done to 
ourselves. And we know that, in various ways, 
all the faiths in this room, however they de- 
fine man’s understanding of the divine, at 
least recognize the fundamental importance 
on this Earth of our common humanity. 

So I hope that we will be able to talk today 
about what you're going to do, but I hope 
beyond that, you will be thinking today about 
how more and more of this racial and ethnic 
diversity, both within America and beyond 
our borders, has an inevitable religious com- 
ponent, and therefore, how people of faith 
speak about it, behave about it, what their 
body language is even, will have a profound 
impact on how this whole thing plays out in 
21st century America. 

If you heard the State of the Union, you 
heard me tell the story about the evening 
we had in this very room that my wife spon- 
sored to observe the millennium, where we 
had one of the founders of the Internet, the 
man who sent the first E-mail to his pro- 
foundly deaf wife 18 years ago, Vint Cerf, 
talking with Eric Lander, one of our human 
genome experts. And the beginning of their 
whole discussion was about how we could 
never have uncovered the mysteries of the 
human gene without the revolution in com- 
puters, because it made it mechanically, sci- 
entifically possible to deal with things that 
small and that diverse. 

But in the end, Lander just said, almost 
in passing, he said, you know, we’re all ge- 
netically 99.9 percent the same. And if you 
get an ethnic group together, the differences 
among individuals within the group will be 
greater than the differences between one 
group and another, between African-Ameri- 
cans, Asian-Americans, and Native Ameri- 
cans. The differences within the groups, ge- 
netically, are greater than the group profile 
from one group to another. And when I said 
that, there was almost a groan in the Con- 
gress, you know, because the Republicans 
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and Democrats having to recognize they 
were 99.9 percent the same. [Laughter] It 
made them physically uncomfortable. You 
know, you could see that they were having 
real trouble dealing with this. And I think 
it made them understand how others have 
real trouble dealing with it. 

But I think—one of the things I think is 
most interesting is how the advances of 
science sooner or later seem to confirm the 
teaching of ancient faiths, the teaching of 
people who maybe counted with an abacus 
and wrote in a language now long dead or 
had no writing at all. This is worth 
remembering. 

So I wanted to make this point to you. I 
mean, America would have never had any 
of its great movements for social justice had 
it not been for leaders of faith—none of 
them. And the same can be said of many 
other nations as well. But as we grow more 
diverse, our opportunity to do good around 
the world is even greater if we 
here at home. 

But I would argue to you, we will not be 
able to do it unless we understand that this 
whole diversity, more than ever before, is not 
like bringing the preachers and the priests, 
and the rabbis to help heal the soul of the 
sinful races. Now it’s caught up in our entire 
world view and this multiplicity of faiths we 
now have in America. And we need to take 
this whole effort to a different level. And 
that’s why I ask for your help—to begin with, 
unde srstanding. It’s hard to understand this, 
if you've never lived in a culture different 
from your own. 

o, I've already talked a little more than 
I meant to, but I wanted you to be thinking 
about that because I think—you know, none 
of you are term-limited, except by the Al- 
mighty. [Laughter] And so you will be around 
here doing these kinds of things, presumably, 
when I am no longer President. But I will 
predict to you that the work of building one 
America and dealing with this diversity will 
more and more require a deeper under- 
standing of the diversity of faiths, and the 
understanding of the relationship between 
human nature and the divine, and how it’s 
articulated and played out in life than it ever 
has before to this day. Which means your 


can be good 


role will be even more important in the new 
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century than it was in the pivotal struggles 
of our Nation’s past. 
Thank you very much. 


[At this point, the discussion began. | 


The President. 
things very briefly, 
more from you. 

First of all, I do think this whole issue of 
economic equity and empowerment is im- 
portant. And I believe there are two elements 
to that: One is, are people who are poor 
being given enough support from their Gov- 
ernment and from their religious institutions; 
the other, that I think is the far more impor- 
tant question—and one to which Mr. Flake, 
among others, has done so much—are we 
doing enough to empower the poor to sup- 
port themselves and to take a different path 
to the future. And that is what this whole 
new markets effort we’re making this year 
is designed to do. So I hope you'll be involved 
in that. 

Let me just say about the Diallo case, I 
tried to think of something to say which 
would be true, relevant, and wouldn’t put us 
all in the position of second-guessing the 
jury. That is, we didn’t—or looking into the 
hearts and minds of those police officers. 
That is, we didn’t sit there; we didn’t hear 
the evidence. Four African-Americans did, 
among others. So let’s posit. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict, and it is the verdict. But the 
larger fact is that we all have the feeling, I 
think, that it probably wouldn’t have hap- 
pened, as I said, if it had been a white young 
man in a white neighborhood under the same 
facts. 

And so the real issue here—and again, 
we're getting more diverse now, more racially 
diverse, ond another thing, linguistically, 
we're getting much more diverse. So you're 
going to have people in ne sighborhoods that 
can't even communicate in tense situations 
with the people whose job it is to enforce 
the law. 


I would like to say two 
because I want to hear 





Keep in mind, this also puts more pressure 
on the police. A lot of them believe that it’s 
not the color of their skin; it’s the color of 
their uniform that causes them to be dis- 
trusted and to feel like aliens. So when they 
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get treated that way, then they feel more en- 
dangered and more threatened, and they're 
more likely, then, to do something. 

So one of the things—I didn’t say this ear- 
lier, but one of the things that I hope will 
come out of the Diallo case, if you looked 
at the powerful image his mother has 
made—she’s been quite a grand person, I 
think, the way she has tried to free herself 
of what any parent would feel, to go to the 
larger issues. I just hope that one of the 
things we can all do, coming out of this, i 
not only to make sure that the police forces 
in our diverse communities are themselves 
properly diverse. That’s important, but that’s 
not all there is to it, because you're never 
going to be having a time when there won't 
be, let’s say, black police officers who have 
to arrest Hispanics and Asian police officers 
have to arrest white people or, you know, 
whatever it is. There’s never going to be a 
time when you're going to have total racial 
homogeneity between the police and the 
communities they're working. So I hope that 
we can come out of this so that within a pe- 
riod of time, a reasonable period of time, you 
could all stand up and say, “Whatever h: ap- 
pens, I don’t believe it would have happened 
differently if the police and the person in- 
volved had, themselves, been of a different 
race.” 

That’s what I want you to be able to say. 
That’s the big issue here. I wish I could bring 
that boy back for his mother and his friends, 
to give him the life he should have had. But 
I can’t do that. You can’t do that. And we 

can’t be in a position where we second-guess 

a jury that sat there and, I believe, honestly 
made their best judgment. And we didn’t 
hear all those facts. But we do know the larg- 
er truth, and that’s what I hope will come 
out of this, a real determination—and a lot 
of you can have an impact on this in your 
communities, to bring the police and the 
community together. And role-play this. This 
is a matter of training as well as tone. It’s 
a matter of disciplined work as well as the 
heart. 

You know, you'd never think about sending 
a police force out unless they've trained in 
how to use their guns, unless they knew how 
to put on their bulletproof vests, unless they 
knew how to give someone their Miranda 
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warnings, unless they knew these things. You 
have to train for this. This is not just a matter 
of having a good heart. This is work. This 
is discipline. 

How many times have you had to remind 
yourself of that in your own work? Not just 
enough to have good intentions, you've got 
to train and work for this. 

I’ve talked more about this than I meant 
to, but this is a big deal. We'll never get this 
race issue right unless we get the police-com- 
munity relations issue right. And most of 
these police officers—listen, they get up 
every day; they put on those uniforms; and 
they’ ve got their lives on the line; and they— 
most of them really do try to do the right 
thing, in a decent way and an honorable way. 
And we shouldn't lose sight of that. And 
we've got to train for this so that we don’t 
have these Diallo-type cases again. 

Yes, sir. I promise to call on you in the 


back. 
[ The discussion continued. | 


The President. Thank you. Let me be 
very brief here. Number one, we have this 
national effort to reduce violence against 
children, especially in the schools. And we've 
got a lot of things going; it’s a subject for 
another moment. If you would like to be in- 
volved in it, if any of you would like to be 
involved in it, if you would give to Ben or 
Maria a card or address or something, we'll 
get you involved. We've got a lot of things 
going on here, because there is much more 
we can do. 

Secondly, on the perception of the United 
States around the world, first of all, I think 
sometimes people think we can do more than 
we can, which, when we don’t do it, there- 
fore, gives us a negative perception. And then 
sometimes, we try to do things, that if we 
do it in the wrong way, we’re seen as being 
arrogant or high-handed. And then, we are 
having our own debates in this country, 
which you saw in the debate in the Senate 
over the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, for exam- 
ple, about what the role of the United States 
and the world should be. 

So I think that some of this misperception 
is inevitable. But one of the reasons I’m 
about to go to the Indian subcontinent is that 
I want to try to minimize—if people are mad 
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at us, at least I want them to have an accurate 
perception. [Laughter] If they think we have 
a certain policy or a certain attitude, I want 
them to have an accurate view of what that 
policy or attitude is. And it’s a constant effort, 
but I appreciate that. 

I wonder if—I promised this gentleman 
in the back I'd call on him, but we have some 
people here from different religious tradi- 
tions, from East Asia or South Asia who have 
not spoken. I wonder if any of them would 
like to be heard before we go. 

o ahead, sir. 
[The discussion continued. | 


The President. First of all, 1 strongly sup- 

rt what was done in South Africa. And I 
awd tried on various occasions to do that 
for the Japanese who were interned here 
during the war, for the African-Americans 
that were subject to the Tuskegee experi- 
ments. And I wish you would work with our 
people, and let’s try to give some shape to 
what your thinking is. 

I do believe that it’s—I was thrilled that 
you mentioned that old debate between John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, because when 
people look at John Adams, they sort of have 
this preconceived notion of what he was like 
and what Jefferson was like. You would think 
that Jefferson was arguing for passion, and 
Adams was arguing for reason. And it was 
actually the other way around, which is 
maybe just their own form of denial, who 
knows? {Laughter] 

But anyway, it was a great debate. And | 
agree that this is fundamentally a problem 
of the heart. 


[The discussion continued. | 


The President. Thank you. Let me say, 
I want to have a chance to greet ) you all indi- 
vidually, so we're going to have to break up. 
I do want to say, Bishop, that I don’t believe 
I'll ever forget that remark that without fol- 
lowers, a leader is just a person out on a walk. 
[Laughter] Without you and some of our 
friends of the last couple years, I would have 
been taking a lot of walks. [Laughter] So I 
thank you for that. 

I want to end this on a high note, if I 
might, since we're here talking about one 
America. After a 4-year wait, Judge Richard 
Paez, a Hispanic judge from California, of 
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the Mormon faith, and Marsha Berzon were 
confirmed by the United States Senate today. 

They got the highest rating by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and they added to the 
diversity of the bench. This week Judge Julio 
Fuentes of New Jersey was also confirmed. 
So I think maybe we’re, by fits and starts, 
moving toward our one America. And we will 
work with you more. 

I look forward to seeing you all individ- 
ually. Thank you very much. 

Oh, wait. We've got to have a benediction, 
and this is my fault. Tell them to stop the 
music. [Laughter] 

Deputy Chief of Staff Maria Echaveste. 
I would like to have Jake Swamp from the 
Mohawks lead us in closing prayer. 

The President. Thank you, sir. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Sanford Cloud, Jr., president and 
chief executive officer, National Conference for 
Community and Justice; John Hope Franklin, 
former Chair, and Judith A. Winston, former Ex- 
ecutive Director and member, President's Initia- 
tive on Race; Vinton G. Cerf, senior vice president 
of Internet architecture and technology, MCI 
WorldCom; Eric Lander, director, Whitehead/ 
MIT Center for Genome Research; and Bishop 
Chandler Owens, Church of God in Christ. The 
President also referred to West African immigrant 
Amadou Diallo, who died after being shot in the 
Bronx Borough of New York City by four police 
officers, who were acquitted of all criminal 
charges on February 25 in Albany, NY. Ms. 
Echaveste referred to Jake Swamp, founder, Tree 
of Peace Society. The conference was formally en- 
titled, “The President's One America Meeting 
With Religious Leaders.” 


Statement on the Treasury 
Department’s Debt Buyback 
March 9, 2000 


Today we reached another historic land- 
mark in our fiscal turnaround. For the first 
time in 70 years, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment completed a “debt buyback.” This 
buyback of debt is a striking reminder of the 
extraordinary progress we have made in put- 
ting America’s fiscal house in order. In the 
last 7 years, we moved from the largest def- 
icit in history to the largest surplus in 
history. 
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America is now on track to pay down near- 
ly $300 billion in debt by the end of this year 
and to be debt-free by 2013. In this new era 
of surpluses, these ‘ ‘debt buybacks” will help 
us continue pay down the debt, save 
money for American taxpayers, and lift the 
burden of interest payments off our children 
and grandchildren. 


Statement on Senate Action 
on Judicial Nominations 
March 9, 2000 


Today the Senate finally confirmed, after 
4 years, Judge Richard Paez and, after 2 
years, Marsha Berzon to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

Both of these candidates bring extraor- 
dinary experience and diversity to the bench, 
both received the American Bar Association’s 
highest rating, both were approved by solid 
bipartisan majorities today, but unfortunately 
both were forced to wait far too long to re- 
ceive votes. 

This week the Senate also confirmed 
Judge Julio Fuentes of New Jersey, who be- 
comes the first Hispanic to serve on the 
Third Circuit. Judge Fuentes had to wait a 
year for his vote, but when it finally came, 
he was approved unanimously by a vote of 
93 to 0. 

I want to thank the Senate for moving this 
process forward. But I want to repeat that 
dozens of qualified judicial nominees still 
await confirmaticn. Meanwhile, caseloads 
rise and backlogs mount. These fine Ameri- 
cans have offered themselves to serve our 
country—and they are entitled to an up or 
down vote. Election year politics should not 
be used as an excuse to slow down the con- 
firmation process. 

This is a good day for our country. But 
we must keep going. It’s what our nominees 
deserve and what justice demands. 





Statement on Minimum 
Wage Legislation 
March 9, 2000 
The minimum wage must be raised but 


not with a bill that stacks the deck against 
America’s working families. This bill repeals 
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key overtime protections, could reduce pen- 
sion coverage for many families, and includes 
risky tax giveaways that threaten our pros- 
perity and the future of Social Security and 
Medicare. Once again, Republicans in the 
House of Representatives have demonstrated 
that they would rather fight for special inter- 
ests than give working families the raise they 
deserve. 

I will veto the bill Republicans in the 
House passed tonight if it comes to my desk. 
Congress should send me a bill I can sign: 
a clean straightforward bill that raises the 
minimum wage by a dollar over 2 years. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on 
Federal Advisory Committees 
March 9, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As provided by the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (FACA), as amended (Public Law 
92-463; 5 U.S.C., App. 2, 6(c)), I hereby sub- 
mit the Twenty-seventh Annual Report on 
Federal Advisory Committees, covering fiscal 
year 1998. 

In keeping with my commitment to create 
a more responsive government, the executive 
branch continues to implement my policy of 
maintaining the number of advisory commit- 
tees within the ceiling of 534 required by 
Executive Order 12838 of February 10, 1993. 
Accordingly, the number of discretionary ad- 
visory committees (established under general 
congressional authorizations) was again held 
to substantially below that number. During 
fiscal year 1998, 460 discretionary commit- 
tees advised executive branch officials. The 
number of discretionary committees sup- 
ported represents a 43 percent reduction in 
the 801 in existence at the beginning of my 
Administration. 

Through the planning process required by 
Executive Order 12838, the total number of 
advisory committees specifically mandated 
by statute also continues to decline. The 388 
such groups supported at the end of fiscal 
year 1998 represents a modest decrease from 
the 391 in existence at the end of fiscal year 
1997. However, compared to the 439 advi- 
sory committees mandated by statute at the 
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beginning of my Administration, the net total 
for fiscal year 1998 reflects nearly a 12 per- 
cent decrease since 1993. 

The executive branch has worked jointly 
with the Congress to establish a partnership 
whereby all advisory committees that are re- 
quired by statute are regularly reviewed 
through the legislative reauthorization proc- 
ess and that any such new committees pro- 
posed through legislation are closely linked 
to compelling national interests. Further- 
more, my Administration will continue to di- 
rect the estimated costs to fund required stat- 
utory groups in fiscal year 1999, or $45.8 mil- 
lion, toward supporting initiatives that reflect 
the highest priority public involvement 
efforts 

Combined savings achieved through ac- 
tions taken during fiscal year 1998 to elimi- 
nate all advisory committees that are no 
longer needed, or that have completed their 
missions, totaled $7.6 million. This reflects 
the termination of 47 committees, originally 
established under both congressional au- 
thorities or implemented by executive agency 
decisions. Agencies will continue to review 
and eliminate advisory committees that are 
obsolete, duplicative, or of a lesser priority 
than those that would serve a well-defined 
national interest. New committees will be es- 
tablished only when they are essential to the 
conduct of necessary business, are clearly in 
the public’s best interests, and when they 
serve to enhance Federal decisionmaking 
through an open and collaborative process 
with the American people. 

I urge the Congress to work closely with 
the General Services Administration and 
each department and agency to examine ad- 
ditional opportunities for strengthening the 
contributions made by Federal advisory 
committees. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
March 9, 2000. 


Note: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this message. 





Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
Governor Mel Carnahan 
March 9, 2000 


Well, thank you very much. Let me begin 
by thanking Smith and Elizabeth for having 
us into this magnificent, beautiful place, for 
the Democrats again and specifically for Mel 
Carnahan; and for being such good friends 
and for being willing to be called Smith 
Barney and Bailey Smith and other names. 
[Laughter] I’m sure there’s a reward for you 
in heaven for enduring those slings and ar- 
rows. 

I want to thank the other Senators who 
have come here to express their support for 
you. I see Senator Boxer back there, Senator 
Murray, and Senator Cleland. I think Senator 
Harkin is here. There he is. And Senator 
Wellstone and Senator Daschle were here. 
I don’t know if they’re still here or not. But 
this is quite an outstanding turnout of your 
prospective colleagues. 

I also want all of you to know that I have 
a different take on this than everybody—this 
race—than everybody here who is not from 
Missouri, because Mel and Jean Carnahan 
have been friends of mine for along time. 
Robin has worked with me, and their chil- 
dren I've had a chance to know. I want you 
to know that you did a good thing tonight, 
contributing to his campaign, because he was 
a great Governor and because he’s a good 
man and a good friend and because he'll be 
a good Senator. 

I’m for him in part because when only my 
mother thought I could be elected President 
in 1991—and my wife, as she never lets me 
forget—|laughter|—Mel Carnahan was a 
Lieutenant Governor involved in a very dif- 
ficult primary for Governor. He had all he 
could say grace over, and he still endorsed 
me for President in the Missouri primary. It 
was a brave and good thing to do, and I'll 
never forget it. 

And I was the Governor of Arkansas. Mis- 
souri is my neighbor. I was raised idolizing 
Harry Truman. When I was a young man 
here in the Senate, I worked for Senator 
Fulbright and got to watch Stuart Simington 
up close. And I may be the only person here 
who's actually known Senator Ashcroft for 
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more than 20 years, besides Mel. We served 
together as attorney general and as Gov- 
ernor, and we always had a very cordial, per- 
sonal relationship. 

But I can tell you that he actually believes 
all those things that the Re »publicans say. 
[Laughter] And I say that not to make you 
laugh but to say, you know, one of the things 
I don’t like in a lot of these campaigns is, 
we get into all this name-calling and demoni- 
zation. We act like, you know, what’s really 
bad about our opponents is, they're doing 
these bad things, and they don’t really believe 
them. That’s not true about him. [Laughter] 

We can laugh about this, but that’s what 
they think about us. They think we’re always 
playing to some crowd or another. And I 
think it’s important to point out that most 
of us on both sides actually believe in what 
we're doing. And that’s what makes the polit- 
ical system work. It’s what gives the political 
system integrity. The main reason that I want 
to see campaign finance reform, since I’m 
not a candidate for anything anymore, and 
the main reason I really respect Smith, be- 
cause, you know, if we have campaign fi- 
nance reform, it'll cost him a little less 
money, but then he'll have to open his home 
and have evenings where we actu: ally debate 
the issues, instead of hustle you for money. 
[Laughter] 

But the major reason we need to reform 
the campaign finance system, in my judg- 
ment, is that it’s almost all the money goes 
to voter communication, and it’s wrong to 
have unequal levels of voter communication. 
The people need to hear a full debate on 
both sides and have a full ability to evaluate 
the personalities of candidates on all sides 
in order to make good decisions. And the 
second main reason we need it is that the 
people in office and the people who want 
to get in office have to spend too much time 
raising money, and they're exhausted all the 
time, and they don’t have enough time to 
read and think and talk to other people. 

I would say the third reason you need it 
is the reason all the press says, which is, you 
know, the corrupting influence of big money. 
The truth is that over 90 percent of the 
time—way over 90 percent of the time—the 
people in both parties in the Senate and in 
the House vote their convictions. And way 





over 90 percent of the time the people that 
give you money never ask you for anything, 
except to keep in touch with them and dis- 
cuss the issues and talk about things and lis- 
ten to them if they've got something on their 
minds. 

Anyway, to get back to the point I was 
making, I know both these men. And I don’t 
have to demonize John Ashcroft. When we 
were young men together, we worked as at- 
torney general together; we worked as Gov- 
ernor. I had a very cordial relationship with 
him. But he believes in how he’s voted in 
the Senate, and I don’t. And we should stop 
pretending that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference who wins, or that it’s all some game 
dominated by who gives money and all that. 
That’s not true. 

There are two great philosophical dif- 
ferences of opinion today, battling their way 
through Washington. They won in the elec- 
tions of 94. We won when we beat the con- 
tract on America. The people ratified our de- 
cision in '96. We got together briefly in the 
welfare reform bill and in the Balanced 
Budget Act of 97. Then our approach was 
ratified in the ’98 election. And then we won 
again when I vetoed their huge tax bill in 
99, which would have undermined our abil- 
ity to save Social Security and Medicare, bal- 
ance the budget, pay off the debt, and keep 
investing in our future. 

But we have now had—we’ve got an ongo- 
ing debate here about what kind of country 
we're going to be, what our responsibilities 
to each other are, and where we're going. 
Now, I know this man very well, Carnahan. 
I know him very well. We worked together 
for years. I went to Missouri more than any 
other State when we were promoting welfare 
reform because he did the best job of any 
Governor in America in requiring people 
who were able-bodied to get training and to 
go into the workplace and getting big busi- 
nesses to help him but, also, caring - about 
the welfare of poor people, to make sure that 
the children had health care and the people 
had a decent place to live and the child care 
was there and the transportation was there. 
He did it right. And if he’s in the Senate, 
he will do it right. This is a very important 
thing. 
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I can also tell you that for Democrats, be- 
cause we believe in activist Government, it’s 
very important that we keep a certain num- 
ber of innovative Governors coming into the 
U.S. Senate all the time, because they under- 
stand how this stuff works. And it’s important 
that you have people from our part of the 
country elected to the Senate, so that we can 
defend it when we have to take tough votes 
on sensible gun safety measures, for example. 

It's not a hard vote for people who have 
no significant rural voters, no significant per- 
centage for getting the NRA mailings all the 
time. It'll be a hard vote for him. And he’ll 
take it, and he'll do the right thing, but then 
he'll know how to defend it, which is very, 
very important. 

So all these Senate races are very impor- 
tant this year. All these House races are im- 
portant. But I want those of you who don’t 
know Mel Carnahan to know you have an 
extraordinary opportunity here. I know this 
guy. He is a good man. He is a great friend. 
He was there with me when I was practically 
all alone and running fifth in the pools in 
New Hampshire. You want somebody that 
will stay hitched in the tough times and take 
a decision when it’s not self- evidently the 
right thing to do. 

He has been a fabulous Governor, and you 
heard him reel off the issues. 1 just want you 
to know this is a huge deal. These judicial 
votes today were just one example. Senator 
Ashcroft voted to kill the African-American 
State Supreme Court judge in Missouri, 
Ronnie White and, I believe, did not fairly 
represent his position as a judge on criminal 
justice issues. 

But there is an honest division here. You 
don’t have to hate anybody to take the other 
one’s part. But of all the races we've got 
going, where we’re trying to elect a new per- 
son to the Senate, this guy has a unique abil- 
ity to make a contribution to the Senate, to 
the policies and the politics of the Senate 
that no one else does. 

You did a good thing in coming here. I 
hope you'll ask other people to give to his 
campaign. I think he’s going to win, and all 
of us need to do whatever we can to help 
him. 

Thank you very much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
Smith and Elizabeth Bagley, dinner hosts; Jean 
Carnahan, of Gov. Mel Carnahan and their 
daughter, Robin. Mel Carnahan is a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate in Missouri. 


wife 


Remarks Announcing the Initiative 
To Reduce Air Travel Delays 
March 10, 2000 


Thank you very much. I want to thank Sec- 
retary Slater and Jane Garvey and the airline 
executives who are here, the representatives 
of the airline pilots, the air traffic controllers, 
and the other aviation leaders who have 
made a truly remarkable this 
announcement. 


team for 


Minimum Wages Legislation 
Before I talk about the air travel issue, be- 
cause this is my only opportunity to meet 
with the press today, ‘and because I had the 
unusual good fortune of letting them parade 
in ahead of us, here—I actually tried to get 
Mark Knoller [CBS Radio] to do this an- 
nouncement, but he refused. [Laughter] 

I want to say a few words about a very 
down-to-Earth issue, the proposal to raise 
the minimum wage. I have called for a simple 
one dollar increase in the minimum wage to 
help millions of families. Last night, dozens 
of Republicans joined us in forming a major- 
ity to raise the minimum wage by a dollar 
over 2 years. 

But unfortunately, the leadership tumed 
that commonsense act into a dead letter by 
insisting they would only have a minimum 
wage increase if we turn back overtime pro- 
tections for over a million workers and use 
the bill to give a large tax cut, which both 
disproportionately benefits the wealthiest 
Americans and would put our prosperity at 
risk by making it impossible for us to con- 
tinue to pay down the debt and to save Social 
Security and Medicare. 

Now, I think the American people ques- 
tion why Congress can’t do something as sim- 
ple as raising the minimum wage without 
loading it up with special favors. And I think 
it's a good question. The right answer is to 
send me a clean bill, a bill simple and clear, 
that could fit on one side of one piece of 
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paper. In fact, if you look at it, that’s exactly 
what our minimum wage bill does. It’s not 
very big, not very complicated. And I hope 
that we can pass it. 

I’m looking forward to working with the 
Congress. I have not given up on this, and 
I have been given some encouraging signals 
that we might yet be able to reach an agree- 
ment. So I will keep working on it. 


Air Travel Delays 

Now, let me again welcome all the rep- 
resentatives of the transportation industry 
here. And let me say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Senator Jay Rockefeller for his 
longstanding leadership in this area and his 
interest. I think it’s quite important that we 
have airline efficiency, because it’s almost 
impossible for someone as tall as Senator 
Rockefeller to be comfortable on an airline— 
(laughter |—and we want to make sure he can 
at least always be on time. [Laughter] He 
has worked on this for a long time. 

You mentioned, Secretary Slater men- 
tioned the meeting we had in Everett, Wash- 
ington. When I took office, the airline indus- 
try was in trouble. We've all worked very 
hard for the successes of the last 7 years, 
and all the actors in the industry have. 

I'd also like to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to someone who is not here, Vice 
President Gore, who headed our Commis- 
sion on Airline Safety and Security. It was 
part of our reinventing Government effort, 
and I thank him for his efforts, and all the 
people who worked on that endeavor. 

We know that delays pile up as flights in- 
crease and thunderstorms snarl the skies. We 
know, with springtime coming, that we don’t 
want to forget, as Rodney said, that last year’s 





summer storms were the worst, or some of 


the worst, on record. The air traffic control 
system couldn’t respond fast enough. More 
than 1,200 aircraft were late eve ry day last 
summer. Delays rose by 22 percent last year 
overall. It’s not good for travelers; it’s not 
good for the airline industry; and it’s not good 
for the overall economy. 

Of course, when it comes to air travel, safe- 
ty is the most important thing. In severe 
weather, flights will be canceled or delayed 
for safety reasons, and passengers wouldn't 
have it any other way. But as we work to 


keep the travel as safe as it can be, we should 
also do everything we can to make it as effi- 
cient as it can be. 

After last summer’s record delays, the 
Federal Aviation Administration put together 
an extraordinary partnership—with the air- 
line industry, the pilots, the workers who 
keep the plane s in the air, the air traffic con- 
trollers who bring them home safe. Together, 
they developed a faster, more efficient re- 
sponse to storms. And they came here today 
to brief me on the improvements we can all 
expect this summer. 

First, better communications will let pilots 
and passengers know promptly whether they 
can expect a delay measured in minutes or 
in hours. Second, centralized air traffic deci- 
sionmaking will let us respond better to the 
really big storms that can stretch the length 
of the east coast or from Houston to the 
Great Lakes. Third, new technology will help 
FAA and airline experts use airspace more 
efficiently, detect storms sooner, and keep 
runways working even in bad weather. 
Fourth, FAA and airline representatives will 
share information several times a day, work- 
ing off the same state-or-the-art weather 
forecast. And finally, next month the FAA 
will open a web site with up-to-the-minute 
weather information for consumers. 

I want to thank all the organizations rep- 
resented here for working together. And | 
thank all the Members of Congress who have 
supported these reforms. Let me also men- 
tion that Congress is close to finalizing the 
FAA reauthorization bill. I know it’s impor- 
tant to Secretary Slater, because he sent me 
a memo about it yesterday. [Laughter] This 
will provide ample funding to upgrade facili- 
ties and equipment at airports and air traffic 
control centers. If we want to minimize 
delays and maximize safety, we need this 
FAA reauthorization and this funding. I think 
everybody here who’s done a lot of air travel 
knows that we need to upgrade the facilities 
and the equipment and the air traffic control 
centers. 

But I am concerned that too little funding 
will be available for air traffic control oper- 
ations. That’s the bedrock of efficiency and 
safety. And although the bill contains some 
first steps forward, it doesn’t go far enough 
toward the system-wide reform we need. 
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We must bring the air traffic control sys- 
tem and the 
century. We 
world 


way it’s managed into the 21st 
the safest air travel in the 
but as more and more Americans take 
need to make our system as 
safe. The FAA expects pas- 
senger traffic to rise by more than 50 percent 
in the next ' Freight traffic will al- 
most double in the same period. Busier skies 


have 


to the air, we 
efficient as it 


10 years. 


means we have c work harder to keep our 
skies safe and to keep planes flying on time. 

So today I’m directing the F AA to deve lop 
a plan for air traffic 
oamieal system and to report back to me in 
45 days, building from fundamental prin- 
ciples 


broader reform of the 


America’s 21st century air traffic con- 
trol system should provide 21st century high- 
system must work better 


with its customers, the 


tech service. The 
commercial airlines, 
and others who pay for the system. It must 


be able 


cvcle 


to look beyond next year’s budget 
and fund new technology we need over 
a multi-year period. 

We must meet these challenges in a way 
that helps, not harms, everyone who is a part 
of the air traffic control system. And we must 
always keep safety at the top of our agenda. 
With other Government agencies and the 
private sector, | ask the FAA to look ahead 
to our ultimate goal, putting together a seam- 
less, state-of-the-art system from coast to 
coast 

Now, until we work out a way to get Moth- 
er Nature to cooperate, storms, delays, and 
cancellations will always be with us. And the 
American people understand that. But they 
also understand that if we can photograph 
and analyze weather patterns from space, we 
ought to be able to tell passengers why 
they're delayed and for how long. If we can 
guide the space shuttle into orbit and back, 
we ought to be able to guide planes around 
thunderstorms safely. 

We can do a better job. Starting next sum- 
mer, with the help of everyone here today, 
we will. Again, let me say, Secretary Slater 
and to Jane Garvey and to all the people 
standing with me and all of you sitting out 
in the audience who had anything to do with 
this, this is the way our country ought to work 
in a lot of other contexts. | thank you for 
what you have done. I think we have to do 
more. But this summer a lot of people will 
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benefit from the enormous efforts you have 
made, and I am very, very grateful 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:21 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House 


Statement on the United Negro 
College Fund’s Technology 
E aan Capital Campaign 


March 10, 2000 


Today the United Negro College Fund 


UNCF) announced the creation of its Tech- 
nology Enhancement Capital C ‘ampaign, a 
tec hnology initiative that will bring digital op- 
portunity to historically black colleges across 
the Nation. Through a $50 million contribu- 
tion by Microsoft ond key commitments from 
IBM and AT&T, UNCF will help empower 
students, faculty, and staff at all 39 UNCF 
member colleges by strengthening tech- 
nology infrastructure and improving com- 
puter access. | applaud the creation of this 
partnership and strongly support the efforts 
behind it. 

While computer and Internet access has 
exploded in recent years, America continues 
to face a “digital divide’—a gap between 
those who have access to information age 
tools and the skills to use them and those 
who don’t. We cannot allow unequal access 
to deepen divisions along the lines of race, 
income, education level, and geography. 
believe we can use technology to help make 
the American dream a reality for more citi- 
zens, and that is why I have made the effort 
to bring digital opportunity to all Americans 
a top administration priority. 

My administration is committed to doing 
its part to ensure that all Americans benefit 
from opportunities created by information 
technology. But the Government can not and 
should not do this alone. That is why I will 
lead a new markets trip the week of April 
9th—designed to mobilize significant private 
and public efforts to close the digital divide. 
Efforts like the Technology Enhancement 
Capital Campaign are inspiring examples of 
what can be done in partnership to meet this 
important goal. 


| 
i 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue 





March 4 

In the evening, the President traveled 
from Palo Alto, CA, to Los Angeles, CA. 
Later, he traveled to Beverly Hills, CA. 


March 5 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
Selma, AL, and in the evening, he traveled 


to Chappaqua, NY. 


March 6 

In the morning, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donald Arthur Mahley for rank of 
Ambassador during his tenure of service as 
Special Negotiator for Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Arms Control Issues. 


March 7 

In the evening, the President was joined 
by friends and Members of Congress in the 
Family Theater at the White House to watch 
the Super Tuesday primary returns. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Douglas Dworkin to be General 
Counsel at the Department of Defense. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rudy de Leon to be De »puty Sec- 
retary at the De partment of Defense. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ronald D. Sugar as a member of the 
National Security Telecommunications Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint John E. Neece as a member of the 
Community Adjustment and Investment 
Program Advisory Committee. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Ohio and ordered Federal aid to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts in the area 
struck by severe storms and flooding begin- 
ning on February 18 and continuing through 
March 2 





S17 


The White House announced that the 
President will visit Pakistan as part of his up- 
coming visit to South Asia. 


March 9 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Madelyn R. Creedon to be Deputy 
Administrator for Defense Programs, Na- 
tional Nuclear Security Administration at the 
Department of Energy. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Stephen C. Duffy as a member of 
the National Cancer Advisory Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint John J. Larivee, Jackie Rowe-Adams, 
and Michael Taylor as members of the Par- 
ents Advisory Council on Youth Drug Abuse. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Teresa Ghilarducci as a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation. 


March 10 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Marc Grossman to be Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William A. Eaton to be Assistant 
Secretary for Administration at the Depart- 
ment of State. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted March 9 


Madelyn R. Creedon, 

of Indiana, to be Deputy Administrator for 
Defense Programs, National Nuclear Secu- 
rity Administration (new position). 


S. David Fineman, 

of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Norma Levy Shapiro, retired. 
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Mary A. McLaughlin 
of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Marvin Katz, retired 
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